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- LITBRALTURB. 


POETRY. 


Hannah More having written the Tragedy of ‘ Percy,” received from the Ho- 
nourable Mrs. Boscawen, (mother of the late Duchess of Beaufort,) a Laurel 
Wreath.—She sent the following poetical acknowledgment, which we hope our 
readers will agree with us, in thinking, not to be exceeded in wit and elegance. 

The laurel, fostered by your hand, 
With me will never grow ;”” 

The beauteous wreath your fingers twined, 
Would wither on my brow. 











Apollo, who his Daphne seeks 
‘Transformed to this fair tree, 

Would frown to see his darling plant 
Thus ornamenting me. 


But when I told the angry power 
You placed it on my brow, 

“ Yes, "tis my darling plant, (he cried), 
Full well I know it now. 


** But give it back, presumptuous maid, 
Restore my fay’rite tree, 

Let her who gave it thee receive 
This precious boon from me. 


‘Tell her to guard my sacred plant 
From every chilly blast, 

To crown her heroes yet to come, 
To crown her heroes past 


* Nor let her fear, to those she loves, 
To give this boon away 

For her the faithful myrtle blooms, 
For her the sage’s bay. 


* And even thou shalt claim a name, 
And challenge some renown ; 

Boscawen's friendship is thy fame, 
Her praise, thy Laurel Crown.” 


——E 
AN EVENING OF VISITS. 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, AUTHOR OF “THE PILOT.” 

I have had an odd pleasure in driving from one house to another on particular 
evenings, in order to produce as strong contrasts as my limited visiting list will 
afford. Having a fair opportunity a few nights since, in consequence of two or 
hree invitations coming in for the evening on which several houses where I oc- 
casionally called were opened, I determined to make a night of it, in order to note 
the effect. : 

In the first place I had to dress, in order to go to dinner at a house that I had 
never entered, and with a family of which I had never seen a soul. ‘These are 
incidents which frequently come over a stranger, and, at first, were not a little 
awkward, but use hardens us to much greater misfortunes. At six, then, I step- 
ped punctually into my coupé, and gave Charles the necessary number and street. 
I ought to tell you that the invitation had come a few days before, and, in a fit of 
curiosity, I had accepted it, and sent a card, without having the least idea who my 
host and hostess were, beyond their names. There was something piquant in this 
ignorance, and I had almost made up my mind to go in the same mysterious man- 
ner, leaving all to events, when happening in an idle moment to ask a lady of my 
acquaintance, and for whom I have a great respect, if she knew a Madame de 
, to my surprise her answer was, ‘‘ Most certainly—-she is my cousin, and 
you are to dine there to-morrow.”’ I said no more, though this satisfied me that 
my hosts were people of some standing. While driving to their hotel, it struck 
me, under all the circumstances, it might be well to know more of them; and I 
stopped at the gate of a female friend who knows everybody, and who I was cer- 
tain would receive me even at that unseasonable hour. I was admitted, explained 
my errand, and inquired if she knew a M. de * Quelle question !”’ she ex- 
claimed; “ M. de est Chancelier dela France!” Absurd, and even awk- 
ward, as it might have proved but for this luchy thought, I should have dined with 

the French Lord High Chancellor without having the smallest suspicion who he 
was ! 

The hotel was a fine one, though the apartment was merely good ; and the re- 
ception, service, and general style of the house were so simple, that neither 
would have awakened the least suspicion of the importance of my hosts. The 
party was small, and the dinner modest. I found the Chancelier a grave dignified 
man, a little curious on the subject of America; and his wife, apparently a wo- 
man of great good sense, and, I should think, of a good deal of attainment. Every 
thing went off inthe quietest manner possible, and I was sorry when it was time 
to go 

From this dinner I drove to the hotel of the Marquess de Marbois, to pay a 
visit of digestion. M. de Marbois retires so early on account of his great age, 
that one is obliged to be punctual, or he will find the gate locked at nine. The 
company had got back into the drawing-room ; dnd as the last week’s guests were 
mostly there, as well as those who had just left the table, there might have been 
thirty people present, all of whom were men, but two. One of the ladies was 
Madame de Souza, known in French literature as the writer of several clever 
novels of society. In the drawing-room were grouped in clusters the Grand Re- 
ferendary, M. Cuvier, M. Daru, M. Villemain, M. de Plaisance, Mr. Brown, and 
many others of note. There seemed to be something in the wind, as the conver- 
Sation was in low confidential whispers, attended by divers ominous shrugs. This 
could only be politics; and, watching an opportunity, I questioned an acquaint- 
ance. The fact was reallyso. ‘The appointed hour had come, and the ministry 
of M. de Villéle was in the agony. The elections had not been favourable, and 
it was expedient to make an attempt to reach the o/d end by what is called a new 
combination. It is necessary to understand the general influence of political in- 
trigues on certain céteries of Paris, to appreciate the effect of this intelligence on 
& drawing-room filled like this, with men who had been actors in the principal 
events of France for forty years. The name of M. Cuvier was even mentioned 
48 one of the new ministers. Comte Roy was also named as likely to be the 
Premier. I was told that this gentleman was one of the greatest landed proprie- 
tors of France, his estates being valued at four millions of dollars. The fact is 
curious, as shewing, not on vulgar rumour, but froma respectable source, what 
is deemed a first-rate landed property in this country. It is certainly no merit, 
nor do I believe it is any very great advantage ; but I think we might materially 
beat this, even in America. The company soon separated, and I retired. 











From the Place de la Madeleine, I drove to a house near the Carrousel, where | 


had been invited to step in, in the course of the evening. All the buildings 
— remain within the intended parallelogram, which will some day make this spot 
nearly so, with the intent to have them pulled down at a proper time ; and the 
court bestows lodgings, ad interim, among them, on its favourites. Madame 
rig was one of these favoured persons, and she occupies a small apartment 
in the third story of one of these houses. The rooms were neat and well ar- 
‘anged, but small. Probably the largest does not exceed fifteen feet square. The 
approach toa Paris lodging is usually either very good or very bad. In the new 
em orden be found some of the mediocrity of the new order of things; but 
Simmons my were erected previously to the Revolution, there is nothing but 
Mean, {iS 28 18 most other things,—great luxury and elegance, or great 

"anness and discomfort. The house of Madame de happens to be of the 











he of the finest squares in the world, have been bought by the government, or | 


latter class ; and although all the disagreables have disappeared from her own 
rooms, one is compelled to clim» up to them through a dark well of a staircase, 
by flights of steps not much better than those we use in our stables. You have 
no notion of such staircases as those I had just descended in the hotels of the 
Chancelier and the Premier President ;* nor have we any just idea, as connected 
with respectable dwellings, of these I had now to clamber up. M. de is a 
man of talents and great respectability, and his wife is exceedingly clever, but they 
are not rich. He isa professor, and she is an artist. After having passed so 
much of my youth on top-gallant-yards, and in becketting royals, you are not to 
suppose, however, I had any great difficulty in getting up these stairs, narrow, 
steep, and winding as they were. 

We are now at the door, and Ihave rung. On whom do you imagine the cur- 
tain will rise? On aréumon of philosophers come to discuss questions in botany 
with M. de , Or on artists assembled to talk over the troubles of their profes- 
sion with his wife? ‘The door opens, and J enter. 

The little drawing-room was crowded; chiefly with men. Two card-tables 
were set, and at one I recognised a party, in which were three dukes of the riez/le 
cour, with M. de Duras at their head! ‘The rest of the company was a little more 
mixed ; but, on the whole, it savoured strongly of Coblentz and the émigration. 
This was more truly French thananything I had yet stumbled on. One or two of the 
grandees looked at me as if, better informed than Scott, they knew that General 
La Fayette had not gone to America to live. Some of these gentlemen cer- 
tainly do not love us ; but I had cut out toomuch work for the nightto stay and re- 
turn the big looks of even dukes, and, watching an opportunity when the eyes of 
Madame de were another way, I stole out of the room. 

Charles now took his orders, and we drove down into the heart of the town, 
somewhere near the general post-office, or into those mazes of streets that near 
two years of practice have not yet taught me to thread. We entered the court of 
a large hotel that was brilliantly lighted; and I ascended, by a noble flight of 
steps, to the first floor. Ante-chambers communicated witha magnificent saloon, 
which appeared to be near forty feet square. The ceilings were lofty, and the walls 
were ornamented with military trophies, beautifully designed, and which had the 
air of being embossed and gilded. I had got into the hotel of one of Na- 
poleon’s marshals, you will say, or at least into one of a marshal of the old régime. 
The latter conjecture may be true, but the house is now inhabited by a great 
woollen manufacturer, whom the events of the day have thrown into the presence 
of all these military emblems. I found the worthy industriel surrounded by a 
group, composed of men of his own stamp, eagerly discussing the recent changes 
in the government. ‘The women, of whom there might have been a dozen, were 
ranged, like a neglected parterre, along the opposite side of the room. I paid 
my compliments, stayed a few minutes, and stole away to the next engagement. 

We had now to go toa little retired house on the Champs Elysées. There 
were only three or four carriages before the door, and on ascending to a small, 
but very neat apartment, I found some twenty people collected. ‘The mistress of 
the house was an English lady, single, of a certain age, and a daughter of the 
Earl of ——, who was once governor of New York. Here was a very different 
set: one or two ladies of the old court, women of elegant manners, and seem- 
ingly of good information; several English women, pretty, quiet, and clever; 
besides a dozen men of different nations. This was one of those little réunrons 
that are socommen in Paris among the foreigners, in which a small infusion of 
French serves to leaven a considerable batch of human beings from other parts 
of the world. As it is always a relief to me to speak my own language, after 
being a good while among foreigners, I stayed an hour at this house. In the 
course of the evening an Irishman of great wit and of exquisite humour, one of 
the paragons of the age in his way, came in. In the course of conversation, this 
gentleman, who is the proprietor of an Irish estate, and a Catholic, told me of an 
atrocity in the laws of his country of which until then I was ignorant. It seems 
that any younger brother, or next heir, might claim the estate by turning Protes- 
tant, or drive the incumbent to the same act. I was rejoiced to hear that there 
was hardly an instance of such profligacy known.* ‘To what baseness will not 
the struggle for political ascendancy urge us ! 

In the course of the evening, Mr. , the Irish gentleman, gravely introduced 
me to a Sir James , adding, with perfect gravity, “a gentlerman whose father 
humbugged the Pope—humbugged infallibility !"’ One could not but be amused 
with such an introduction, urged in a way so infinitely droll, and I ventured, at 
a proper moment, to ask an explanation, which, unless I was also humbugged, 
was as follows. 

Among the défenus in 1804 was Sir William , the father of Sir James 
, the person in question. Taking advantage of the presence of the Pope at 
Paris, he is said to have called on the good-hearted Pius, with great concern of 
manner, to state his case. He had left his sons in England, and through his ab- 
sence they had fallen under the care of two Presbyterian aunts; as a father he 
was naturally anxious to rescue them from this perilous situation. ‘ Now, Pius,” 
continued my merry informant, ‘“ quite naturally supposed that all this solicitude 
was in behalf of two orthodox Catholic souls, and he got permission from Napo- 
leon for the return of so good a father to his own country,—never dreaming that 
the conversion of the boys, if it ever took place, would only be from the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of England to that of Calvin; ora rescue from one of the 
devil's furnaces to pop them into another.” I laughed at this story, I suppose 
with a little incredulity ; but my Irish friend insisted on its truth, ending the con- 
versation with a significant nod, Cathelic as he was, and saying—‘ humbugged 
infallibility !” 

By this time it was eleven o'clock; and as I am obliged to keep reasonable 
hours, it was time to go to ¢he party of the evening. Count , of the 
Legation, gave a great ball. My carriage entered the line at the distance of near 
a quarter of a mile from the hotel; gensdarmes being actively employed in keep- 
ing us all in our places. It was half an hour before I was set down, and the 
quadrilles were in full motion when I entered. It was a brilliant affair, —much the 
most so, I have ever yet witnessed in a private house. Some said there were 
fifteen hundred people present. The number seems incredible; and yet, when 
one comes to calculate, it may be so. As I got into my carriage to go away, 
Charles informed me that the people at the gates affirmed that more than six hun- 
dred carriages had entered the court that evening. By allowing an average of 
little more than two to each vehicle, we get the number mentioned. 

I do not know exactly how many rooms were opened on this occasion, but I 
should think there were fully a dozen. ‘Two or three were very large salons ; 
and the one in the centre, which was almost at fever heat, had crimson hangings, 
by way of cooling one. I have never witnessed dancing at all comparable to 
that of the quadrilles of this evening. Usually there is either too much or too 
little of the dancing-master, but on this occasion every one seemed inspired with 
alove of the art. It was a beautiful sight to see a hundred charming young 
women, of the first families of Europe,—for they were there, of all nations, 
dressed with the simple elegance that is so becoming to the young of the sex, 
and which is never departed from here until after marriage,—moving in perfect 
time to delightful music, as if animated by acommon soul. The men, too, did 
better than usual, being less lugubrious and mournful than our sex is apt to be in 
dancing. I do not know how it is in private, but in the world, at Panis, every 
young woman seems to have a good mother ; or, at least, one capable of giving 
her both a good tone and good taste 

At this party I met the , an intimate friend of the ambassador, and 
one who also honours me with a portion of her friendship. In talking 
over the appearance of things, she told me that some hundreds of applications 
for invitations to this ball had been made. ‘“‘ Applications! I cannot conceive 
of such meanness. In what manner?” “ Directly; by note, by personal inter- 
| cession—almost by tears. Be certain of it, many hundreds have been refused.” 






































1 
In America we hear of refusals to go to balls, but we have not yet reached the 
pass of sending refusals to invite! ‘Do you see Mademoiselle » dancing 
in the set before yout’? She pointed to a beautiful French girl whom I had often 
seen at her house, but whose family was in a much lower station in society than 
herself. ‘»Certainly ; pray how came she here?” ‘I brought her. Her mo- 
ther was dying to come, too, and she begged me to get an invitation for her and 
her daughter ; but it would not do to bring the mother to such a place, and I was 
obliged to say no more tickets could be issued. I wished, however, to bring the 
daughter, she is so pretty ; and we compromised the affair in thatway.” ‘“ And 
to this the mother assented!” ‘Assented! How can you doubt it? What 
funny American notions you have brought with you to France !” 

I got some droll anecdotes from my companion, concerning the ingredients of 
the company on this occasion, for she could be as sarcastic as she was elegant.— 
A young woman near us, attracted attention by a loud and vulgar manner of 
laughing. ‘ Do you know that lady?” demanded my neighbour. ‘I have seen 
her before, but scarcely know her name.” ‘She is the daughter of your ac- 
queintance, the Marquise de .’ Then she is, or was, a Mademoiselle de 
——." “She is not, nor properly ever was, a Mademoiselle de In the 
Revolution the Marquis was imprisoned by you wicked republicans, and the Mar- 
quise fled to England, whence she returned, after an absence of ‘three years, 
bringing with her this young lady, then an infant a few months old.” “ And 
Monsieur le Marquis?” ‘He never saw his daughter, having been beheaded in 
Paris, about a year before her birth.” ‘* Quel contre-tems!” ‘“ Nest ce pas?” 

It is a melancholy admission, but it is no less true, that good breeding is some- 
times quite as active a virtue as good principles. How many more of the com- 
pany present were born about a year after their fathers were beheaded, I have no 
means of knowing, but had it been the case with all of them, the company would 
have been of as elegant demeanour, and of much more retenue of deportment, 
than we are accustomed to see, I will not sayin good, but certainly in general 
society, at home. One of the consequences of good breeding is also a disincli- 
nation, positively a distaste, to pry into the private affairs of others. The little 
specimen to the contrary, just named, was rather an exception, owing to the cha- 
racter of the individual, and to the indiscretion of the young lady in laughing too 
loud ; and then the affair of a birth so very posthumous was rather too patent to 
escape all criticism. 

My friend was in a gossiping mood this evening, and, as she was well turned 
of fifty, I venture: to continue the conversation. As some of the liaisons which 
exist here, must be novel to you, I shall mention one or two more. 

A Madame de J passed us, leaning on the arm of M. de C I knew 
the former, who was a widow ; had frequently visited her, and had been surprised 
at the intimacy which existed between her and M. de C , who always ap- 
peared quite at home in her house. I ventured to ask my neighbour if the gen- 
tleman were the brother of the lady. ‘It is to be hoped not, as he is her hus- 
band.” “Why does she-not bear his name, if that be the case?” ‘ Because 
her first husband is of a more illustrious family than her second; and then there 
are some difficulties on the score of fortune. No, no. These people are bona 
fide married. Tenez—do you see that gentleman who is standing so assiduously 
near the chai of Madame de S t He who is all attention and smiles to the 
lady?” “Certainly; his politeness is even affectionate.” ‘+ Well, it ought to 
be, for itis M.deS , her husband.” ‘ They are a happy couple, then.” — 
“Hors de doute; he meets her at soirées and balls; is the pink of politeness ; 
puts on her shawl; sees her safe into her carriage,and—’’ ‘Then they drive 
home together, as loving as Darby and Joan.”’ ‘‘And then he jumps into his 
cabriolet, and drives to the lodgings of Bon soir, monsieur ; you 
are making me fall into the vulgar crime of scandal.” 

Now, much as al] this may sound like invention, it is quite true that I repeat 
no more to you than was said to me, and no more than what I believe to be the 
fact. As respects the latter couple, I have been elsewhere told that they liter- 
ally never see each other except in public, where they constantly meet as the 
best friends in the world. 

“The influence of a throne makes sad parasites and hypocrites,”’ said M. de 
, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘* And the influence of the people, too, though in a different way. A courtier 
is merely a well-dressed demagogue.”’ 

‘“« It follows, then, that man is just a poor devil.” 

But I am gossiping away with you, when my Asmodean career is ended ; aad 
it is time I went to bed. Good night! 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. IL 


Butter tells us that— 

* All love, at first, like generous wine, 
Ferments and frets until ’tis fine ; 
But when ’tis settled on the lee, 

And from th’ impurer matter free, 
Becomes the richer, still the older, 
And proves the pleasanter the colder.” 

A humourous description of the effects of this pleasant fngidity is given by 
the facetious, yet almost now forgotten, George Alexander Steevens, who says, 
‘‘ Courtship is a fine bowling-green turf, all galloping round and sweethearting,— 
a sunshine holiday in summer time; but when once through the turnpike of 
matrimony, the weather becomes wintry, and some husbands are seized with a 
cold fit, to which the faculty give the name of Indifference. Courtship is matri- 
mony’s running footman, but is too often carried away by the two great preserva- 
tives of matrimonial friendship—delicacy and gratitude. There is also another 
very serious disorder with which ladies are seized during the honeymoon, and 
which the College of Physicians call Sullenness. This malady arises from some 
incautious word which has been addressed to the patient, who then leaning on her 
elbow on the breakfast-table, her cheek resting upon the palm of her hand, her 
eyes fixed earnestly upon the fire, and her feet beating tat-too time. The hus- 
band, meanwhile, is biting his lips, pulling down his ruffles, stamping about the 
room, and looking at his lady like Old Nick. At last he abruptly says, ‘ Well, 
Ma’am, what’s the matter with you?’ The lady mildly replies, ‘ Nothing.’-— 
‘ What is it you do mean?’ ‘Nothing.’ ‘ What would you have medo?’ ‘ No- 
thing.’ ‘What have I done, Madam?’ ‘Oh, nothing.’ And this quarrel arose 
at breakfast; the lady very innocently observed, she thought the tea was made 
with Thames water; the husband, in mere contradiction, insisted upon it that the 
tea-kettle was filled out of the New River.” 

This, and the domestic felicity of Sir Charles and Lady Racket “three weeks 
after marriage,’ brought to my recollection the scene I had witnessed between 
Mr. and Mrs. Daly at their lodgings in London, and made me congratulate my- 
self upon the escape I had made from the superficial attractions of Emma Haines. 
Thence my thoughts glanced to the expatriated husband and the separated wife 
in that case ; and I began to wonder what had happened to my once worshipped 
idol, and how she was “ making it out’? with her mother and the major. 

Nothing at all comparable with this, was happening to me. Harriet was still 
all gentleness and playfulness. Her wishes seemed to be bounded by the desire 
of pleasing me; and her kindness transferred on my account, not only to my bro- 
ther, but to the children of his late wife, and even beyond them to others who 
had no tie or claim whatever upon us, except as apparently contributing to his 
comfort, was unqualified as it was unaffected. This is charming ; but still 

Here are the three Falwassers—two misses and one master. What then!— 
they are endeared and attached—they scarcely know why—to my brother Cuth- 
bert, who is their father-in-law. Kitty Falwasser, a fine girl of thirteen or four- 
teen, rubs his temples with eau-de-Cologne. “Jenny,” as he calls her, fetches 
his snuff-box, cuts the leaves of his books, puts the additional lump of sugar in 
his tea when Harriet does not make it sweet enough, and even goes the length 


















































| *M. de Marbois was the first president of the Court of Accounts. 
| * I believe this infamous law, however, has been repealed. 


occasionally of drinking it for him. Tom Falwasser is a pyrotechnist : his whole 
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holidays are passed in making squibs and crackers ; and he comes in, after din- 
ner, as his father-in-law desires, smelling of gunpowder like a devil. j 

I remember, in some former notes of mine, I explained the innocence of this 
same word as used colloquially to designate a certain wooden implement, in 
which I greatly rejoiced before my union with Harry,—I call her Harry now : 
how odd !—and it is again necessary to say, lest I might be considered profane, 
that when I state that Tom smelt like a “devil,” I mean that he smelt like one 
of those little, black, haycock-shaped mixtures of gunpowder and water which 
that mischievous dog, Daly, mixed with Lady Wolverhampton’s pastilles upon 
that celebrated night when her lovely niece fell into the recorded error committed 
in other days by Dr. Green’s dairy-maid, under the auspices of that reverend and 
much revered gentleman. ; 

“Gilbert,” said Cuthbert to me, ‘these children of Emily’s—just give me my 
pocket-handkerchief, Jenny. Poor Emily! Well, I wish you had known her ; 
it would have saved me a world of trouble in explaining all her—ah !—virtues 
and—ah !—merits. They are nice children, and I love them as if they were my 
own. Besides, here they are—ah !—no trouble to me a 

I could not help thinking, mischievously perhaps, of the ‘‘ ready-made family’ 
warehouses which one sees advertised about town. 

“ And they have petitioned me to be allowed to invite Mrs. Brandyball, 
their schoolmistress, or, as they call her, their governess, to come here for the 
last week or fortnight of their holiday, so that they may go back with her to 
school.” , 

“I'm sure,” said I, “nothing can be more agreeable than to do what you like. 
Harriet’s confinement is shortly expected ; but that, of course, will make no dif- 
ference.” 

“ She is a very nice woman indeed,” said Cuthbert. ‘I did not take the trou- 
tile to talk to her much ; but she seems very full of proper feeling, and that sort 
of thing ; and is about as good an European as I recollect to have seen for a 
great many years.” 

A good European ! thought I to myself. Well, I see what must happen ; Mrs. 
Brandyball must come. ‘Anything, my dear Cuthbert, you wish,” said I, “ of 
course you will command.” 

“No, no,” said Cuthbert, ‘I can’t exert myself to command ; only I think it 
would please the children, and their dear mother, who—to be sure, she is gone— 
but then she is at rest; that’s a great thing; only I should like to pay every re- 
spect to her memory, and to her children. They think it would make them well 
considered by the wkole school if she came here, and saw how well they lived ; 
and besides, it would save me the trouble of writing a letter, or dictating to Hut- 
ton what I wished to say to her respecting my views of their future education ; 
and you have another spare room.” 

What could I reply! All the rooms in the house were spare rooms to him. 
So I said—* My dear Cuthbert, not another word. Mrs. Brandyball will be most 
welcome to Ashmead ; as, indeed,’’ I added, ‘is anybody upon earth whom you 
wish to come here.” 

“‘T have not many friends in this country, said Cuthbert; ‘that is to say, I 
dare say I have a good many people with whom I have been very intimate in In- 
dia, and to whom I am really very much attached ; but I have no idea how to find 
out where they are; some, of course, are dead, and—so—Well, but I am very 
glad you have no objection to Mrs. Brandyball’s visit. Now, the next thing we 
must do, is to get somebody to write to her to invite her.” 

‘“T think if Kitty Falwasser were to write,” said I, ‘it would be thought a 
civil way of doing the thing.” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert ; ‘* but then you know she does not write without lines ; 
and then we should have to rule them, and when she had finished, to rub them 
out,—and besides, she does not like writing,—she is too young for that yet. My 
poor wife gave instructions to Mrs. Brandyball, when the children were sent 
home, not to force their intellect,—let it develop itself,—don't fatigue their minds, 
poor things,—think what a thing it would be to learn half a page of a French vo- 
cabulary in a day, and take a lesson of dancing afterwards, it’s enough to wear 
them to skeletons !” 

“T quite agree with you,” said I, ‘that nothing is more absurd, not to call it 
barbarous, than the system of forcing to which you allude, nor anything more la- 
mentable than to see children repeating by rote whole pages of history or poetry, 
conceived in terms which, to them, are inexplicable, and even then delivered in a 
language which they don’t understand. Yet still I think Kitty Falwasser might 
in her fourteenth year contrive to write a letter to her governess, inasmuch as she 
wrote you a remarkably nice announcement of the approaching holidays.” 

“ Oh, that,” said Cuthbert, raising himself a little upon one of his elbows, 
‘*took her thirteen days constant labour,—so she tells me—did it over two-and- 
twenty times ; and at last got one of the teachers to put in all the capital letters 
—no,—Kitty has no turn for writing,—she colours prints very nicely; she has 
painted all the king’s heads in her ‘ History of England,’—she“has a genius that 
way,—her poor mother used to be very clever in—what they call—I cannot re- 
collect,—but it was cutting holes in cards, and painting through them—some- 
thing about tinting I think—no— if you don't like to write, I'll dictate a note to 
Hutton, and then he can take it himself to the post-office. I want to send my 
watch down to Stephenson’s shop, for somehow, I have lost—or dropped—or 
mislaid my watch key ; I dare say it is somewhere under the sofa cushions : how- 
ever, he’d better go and get me another ; and then Stephenson can set the watch 
by the church clock. I only found out half an hour ago that it has not been go- 
ing since Tuesday, when I set it last.” 

I could scarcely keep silent during this beautiful illustration of my helpless 
brother’s character, which developed itself in every action of his life, if actions 
the evitation of all movement in which he delighted, could be called. However, 
I wanted to hear the conclusion of his labour-saving scheme, before I suggested 
to him that my wife would probably be the properest person to give the invitation. 

“Oh! certainly,” said Cuthbert: ‘but that will give her a great deal of trou- 
ble: and then so near her cenfinement,—somebody had better write it in her 
name.” 

‘« No, my dear brother,” said I, ‘“‘ Harriet is quite strong enough to write a 
letter ; she likes employment both mental and bodily,—she’ll be delighted.” 

‘So shall J,’ said my brother; “but itis quite wonderful to see her ; and to 
think,—Oh dear, dear, what a heap of trials women have to undergo! Yes: then 
that, I think, will be the best way,— it will look civil, and attentive, and kind. I 
wonder I had not thought of that at first.” 

‘“‘T suppose,” said I, ‘it had better be done immediately ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Cuthbert; ‘ Kitty was very anxious about it this 
morning, because I think she told me the lady was going somewhere—where, I 
don’t remember—~to stay for a fortnight,—from whence she could take this on 
her way home. I’msure you'll like her—she is so lady-like in her manners, and 
so gentle, and talks so well, and so very much attached to the children.” 

‘“‘ That her presence will be agreeable to you,” said I, “is, as I have already 
said, sufficient of itself to render hera welcome visiter.”’ : 

« There's another thing the girls told me to ask you about,” said Cuthbert ; 
‘* your youngest sister-in-law has been talking to them about—oh dear, my head 
—about some very clever dancing-master who lives here ; and they were saying, 
if you had no objection, they should like to take lessons three or four times a- 
week for an hour or two,—it would put them forward,—and how they can take 
this trouble I don’t understand ; but they are young and light to be sure,—and so, 
—I said I would ask you. The drawing-room isn’t used in the mornings, and— 
perhaps—”’ 

“Oh, certainly,” said 1; “they will not in the least interfere with us, only, 
perhaps, when Harriet is confined, we may—” : 

‘Oh, that’s another matter,” said Cuthbert ; ‘‘ Mary has got all the particulars 
of the man’s terms; and I had the paper yesterday, but I’m sure I haven't any 
idea where it is now. Do just ring the bell, Gilbert; I'll get Hutton to look for 
it, and then he can take a message about it.”’ 

I rang the bell, and Hutton appeared. 

“‘ Have you seen,” said Cuthbert to the servant, “a paper about the terms of 
a dancing master that Miss Falwasser gave me yesterday !”’ 

“Yes, Sir,” said Hutton, “Mr. Kittington; I have been there, Sir—to his 
house 
said he would be here at three 
I should have mentioned it.” 

“*Oh, that’s all very convenient,” 
Where are the young ladies ?” 

“Out in the laundry, I believe, Sir,” said Hutton, “ acting a play; Master 
Tom has got some fireworks there, and they are all dressed up; and Miss Fanny 
Wells, and her sister, and Mr. Merman are there.” ; 

“Dear me,” said Cuthbert ; “what a pity they don’t come and act here, it 
would amuse me excessively ; it 1s out of the question going all the way across 
the court-yard. What droll things—eh !” 

This all sounded mighty playful and pretty: but the circumstances, the free 
and easy manner of Miss Kitty Falwasser considered, are not altogether satisfac- 
tory to me, I confess. It was clear that the two girls entirely managed their in- 
dolent father-in-law ; and that the elder one, fully conscious of her power over 
him, had, having merely expressed a wish, and asked permission to take lessons 
in dancing, reckoned upon his compliance so much a matter of course, as not to 
think it necessary to wait till she had obtained it, before she sent for the Terpsi- 
chorean professor. As to my opinion or objection upon the subject, it was clear 
that none of the family considered them of the slightest importance. 

I certainly had the cariosity to visit the “theatre,” where I found Miss Fal- 
ee ee her face oy soa ve a up ina shaw] and turban, having squeezed 

a Bac a pair of her brother Tom's trowsers, personating Othello, while 
: y was exhibiting herself as Desdemona,—Tom’s only bargain being, that he 
was to fire the salute from the batteries at Cyprus, which were ingeniously repre- 
sented by one of the coppers in] the laundry, which was fitted up with battle- 
ments, anc cannon round its edge, while the active cogtriver was concealed with- 
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I thougitt, sir, Miss had told you so herself, or 


said Cuthbert ; “ I'll see him when he comes. 


Miss Falwasser told me to desire him to call upon you to-day ; he | 
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in, from which ambush he cunningly managed to raise his hand unseen to the 
touchhole of his small artillery, the first one of which that was fired recoiled 
with considerable force, and severely wounded the boy just between his eyes. 
Tom bellowed, the girls screamed, and the only thing to be done was to send 
for Sniggs. Fanny Wells was dreadfully agitated, and was led to her room by 
the attentive and assiduous Lieutenant, her sister Bessy following her, but with 
a far different expression of countenance. All this was unpleasant ; but what 
couldI do? It was clear to me that the elder of the young ladies was blessed 
with what is called a spirit—a lively imagination, and not the most profound 
veneration for rigid truth. Her ideas were rather of the romantic, and although 
her ignorance of the essentials of education were to my eyes and ears apparent, 
nature had compensated to her for any deficiency of taste or erudition by giving 
her a disposition to inquisitiveness upon all matters except those which were like- 
ly to be advantageous either to her manners or her morals. : 
Unfortunately for Kitty she was handsome, and every body was foolish enough 
to tell her so, which so long as fortune afforded her a maid and a mirror, was 
evidently a work of supererogation. Her sister Fan was her slave, and with a 
totally different character, temperament, and disposition, compelled to join in 
pursuits for which she had naturally no inclination, because she literally dared 
not disobey her senior. gees > 
Sniggs arrived in less than half an hour to examine Tom's wounds, and a few 
minutes after came Kittington, the dancing-master, to receive Cuthbert’s com- 
mands about the lessons. Harriet, who certainly was not so much affected by 
the bump on Tom's nose as I apprehended she might have been, sat down to 
write Mrs. Brandyball a letter of invitation ; and while Tom was bellowing like 
a calf up and down stairs, Fanny Wells sobbing most interestingly, and Jane and 
Bessy talking over the explosion as something terrific, I was assailed at once in 
the drawing-room, where Cuthbert was deposited, by the medical opmions of 
the apothecary, the discussion of terms with the dancing-master, and the hy- 
pocritical sentimentalism of Lieutenant Merman, whom | admit I cordially de- 
tested. ; 
“The accident,” said Sniggs, “is providentially unimportant: an inch one 
way or the other might have made it serious—right eye—left eye—one or the 
other might have gone—but in the middle, between the two eyes, 18 W hat I call 
‘In medio tutissimus Eye bis ’—not bad that, Mr. Gurney, considering I am only 
a pupil myself. ‘The worst effect will be a little discolouration of the skin. Vl 
send up something by way of fomentation, which shall set all to rights ; but 
I would advise you to caution Master Falwasser not to repeat the experiment.” 
“« Certainly, I shall,” said Cuthbert. “Foolish boy, to take all that trouble 
to load all those little cannon, and then to get into a copper to fire them. Dear, 
dear, how indefatigable youth is, in the pursuit of pleasure !” 
‘Ah! said Sniggs, turning to Mr. Kittington, ‘‘ good day—how is Mrs. K. 
—lumbago better?—did not call this morning—used the opodeldoc—children 
quite well, dear little things !” 
“ Quite well, thank you,” said Kittington. 
“Well, I'll be off home for the lotion for Master Tommy,’ 
will look in in the evening to see how he is going on.” ’ 
Away went Sniggs, with this friendly promise of another visit. I left Cuth- 
bert to settle his schemes with Kittington, to whose presence he felt it necessary 
to summon his two fascinating daughters-in-law, in order to give him a notion of 
their peculiar graces. Bessy Wells had been his pupil, so the mecting was no 
doubt extremely satisfactory. All I know of it was that at its termination Mr. 
Kittington was appointed to attend Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Sa- 
turdays, and that Merman invited himself not only to be present at the perform- 
ances, but to join our family circle on the then present day— 

“His custom always in the afternoon.” 

Well, this was certainly no improvement to my prospects, nor were the com- 
fort and regularity of my establishment very much improved by the extraordinary 
proceedings of Cuthbert, not only as regarded his promiscuous invitations to 
strangers, but as related to the little nick-nackeries in which he was in the habit 
of revelling, himself. After various attempts to describe, through Hutton, the 
véritable mode of dressing a kabob, or sending up a pillau, he went the length of 
having my cook,—I say my cook, as if, in point of fact, every thing in the house 
were not his, into the breakfast-room or the drawing-room, if that happened to 
be “ head-quarters” with the ladies, whom he never left; and there instruct 
her in the arcana of Oriental gastronomy, not theoretically but practically, by 
superintending in his horizontal position the cuttings and choppings, triturations, 
amalgamations, and all the other botherations which he considered necessary to 
produce one or two dishes, his partiality for which, he attributed to the circum- 
stance of the late Mrs. Cuthbert Gurney having been particularly fond of them. 

There really was something in Cuthbert’s indolence which was extremely try- 

ing to the patience, or the activity, or whatever it might be, of those who were 
around him. He seemed unconsciously to glory in his, to me, melancholy inani- 
tion. He certainly was one of those of whom Johnson says, ‘ They boast that 
they do nothing, and thank their stars that they have nothing to do; who sleep 
every night till they can sleep no longer, and rise only to take sufficient exercise 
to enable them to sleep again ”’—in this particular the likeness failed, for Cuth- 
bert took none—‘‘ who prolong the reign of darkness by double curtains, and 
never see the sun but to tell him how they hate his beams: whose whole labour 
is to vary the posture of indulgence, and whose day differs from their night only 
as a couch or chair differs from a bed.” 
Well, then came another worry. Harriet, first prejudiced against my poor 
friend Sniggs by her mother, who certainly entertained a sneaking mistrust of his 
professional skill, and now, in the case of becoming a mother, still more disin- 
clined to attempt to conquer her dislike, resolved, even if she were to haveno 
medical attendant and certainly to die, not to have Sniggs es her “‘ doctor ’’ on the 
approaching occasion. I ventured to remonstrate, ran over a catalogue of names 
of the best people in the neighbourhood who employed him; but all in vain: to 
her the loss of her infant sister Adelgitha, was light by comparison with the anti- 
cipation she entertained of his giving a sort of circular description of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with her case, whatever it might turn out to be. And she 
afforded me the first proof of a resolution to have her own way upon this occasion. 
But then it was quite reasonable. She had, in the first place, no confidence in 
his abilities ; and, in the second, she had heard him give relations of the calamities 
of all our neighbours in a tone and manner which she dreaded when her own in- 
disposition became the subject of general conversation. 

“A newsmonger,” says Butler, ‘is a retailer of rumour, that takes upon trust, 
and sells as cheap as he buys. He deals ina commodity that will not keep; for 
if it be not fresh, although true in its origin, it lies on his hands and will yield no- 
thing. ‘True or false it is all one to him; for novelty being the grace of both, a 
truth grows stale as well as a lie: and asa slight suit will last as well as a better, 
while the fashion holds, a lie will serve as wellas truth, till new ones come up. 
He is little concerned whether it be good or bad, for that doesnot make it more or 
less news; and if there be any difference, he prefers the bad, because it is said 
to come soonest ; for he would willingly bear his share in any public calamity to 
have the pleasure of hearing and telling it He tells news, as men do money, 
with his fingers, for he assures them it comes from very good hands. The whole 
business of his life is like that of a spaniel, to fetch and carry, and when he does 
it well he is clapped on the back and fed for it ; for he does not take it altogether, 
like a gentleman, for his pleasure : but when he lights on a considerable parcel of 
news he knows where to put it off for a dinner, and quarters himself upon it, un- 
til he has eaten it out: and, by this means, he drives a trade, by retrieving the 
first news to truck it for the first meat in season: and, like the old Roman luxury, 
ransacks all seas and lands to please his palate.” ; 

Such a man Harriet set down Sniggs to be. And there are certain points 
upon which a woman must neither be thwarted nor disturbed. Harriet was about 
to assume anew character in the world—so was; but then, dear soul, she was 
so much more personally concerned with the change, that the moment she ex- 
pressed her decided aversion from calling Sniggs into council, I resolved that he 
should most certainly not be admitted ; but, as one likes to live peaceably with his 
neighbours, and as Sniggs was, I am sure, a kind-hearted man, and, as I believe, 
| an able practitioner, I saw at once that the only way to soothe his feelings and 
moderate his anger at being excluded would be to send to London for some most 
extraordinarily popular accoucheur, a baronet if possible, but decidedly not below 
the degree of knighthood, whose unquestioned claims would set to rest in a mo- 
ment the uneasiness of the Blessford apothecary, even though the magnate him- 
self had in other days filled a similarsituation to his own. 

All these things worried me. I have a strong feeling that genius and talent 
are to be found in thousands of places besides the highest, if one only knew 
where to hit them : and that not only in medicine and surgery, but in every art 
and science in the world, which, without some accidental circumstance, some 
coincidence for which none of us are prepared, to bring them into notice, remain to 

‘“* Waste their ‘ powers’ on the desert air.” 

In no pursuit is this truth more evident than that of literature. If ever I should 
have an influence over publishers, which,—since my literary hopes were nipped in 
the bud by the unequivocal condemnation of my first and only farce at the Hay- 
market playhouse, now seven years ago, is not likely,—I would endeavour to im- 
press upon their minds the vast injustice they do, not only to the said genius and 
talent, but to themselves, in unequivocally rejecting works by unknown authors. 
Every author must be at first unknown, and every author must write a first work— 
unless, indeed, he could adopt the course proposed by an Irish gentleman who 
wished to learn German.—*“ The first half-dozen lessons, Sir,” said the master, 
“‘are tedious, difficult, and disagreeable ; but after chat, you will begin to appre- 
ciate the beauties of the language.”’ ‘‘ Then, Sir,”’ said Mr. O’Brallaghan, “ hadn't 
we better begin with the seventh 1"—To he continued. 
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which we have not room to notice ; but he soon returns to Mr. Smith :— 
“| believe that he claimed a collateral alliance with the family of the sain 

‘ : e 
name, one of whom was ennobled by Charles I., under the title of Carrington , 
an English barony which expired under Queen Anne, early in the last century. 
Whether the fact be so or not, I have been told that Pitt intended to raise his 
friend a step higher in the Red Book ; and that when his administration sudden] 
terminated in 1801, Lord Carrington was on the point of being created Viscous 
Wendover. Several years earlier, on Pitt’s becoming lord warden of the Cin- 
que Ports, he had conferred on Lord Carrington the government of Deal Castle 
situate in the immediate vicinity of his own residence at Walmer. Such Teite.. 
rated marks of more than common ministerial friendship, bestowed on a private 
member of parliament, however respectable he might be, were by many imputed 
to a sentiment of gratitude in return for pecuniary assistance received from Mr 
Smith, who, as a banker, might find many occasions of obliging the First Lord 
of the Treasury. I can neither assert nor deny the fact: but of we reflect ho 
distressed Pitt was throughout his whole life, and how large a sum he owed qt 
his decease, we shall not perhaps consider it as improbable, THAT EVEN His ELp. 
VATED MIND MIGHT SO FAR BEND TO CIRCUMSTANCES, as lo permit his friends, 
from their abundant resources, to contribute to his temporary accommodation or 
“extrication.” 
Now, let us make a few observations on these two cases, and first on the Mar. 
quisate of Abercorn. Is it not surprising that Wraxall’s malevolence shoulq 
have blinded him so much that he does not see that he has himself assigned ample 
reasons for this elevation, without looking for any secret, and above all, for any 
corrupt traffic between the two last men in this world who could have imagined 
such an enormity! He had told us that Lord Abercorn’s landed property was 
immense, and that he was the head and male representative of the ducal house of 
Hamilton—though the ducal title had gone by marriage to the Douglases—and, 
moreover, that he was an early private and zealous political friend of Mr. Pitt. 
It is probable, however, that Wraxall was not fully informed of the strong per. 
sonal attachment which existed between them ;—an attachment which com- 
menced at Pembroke college, Cambridge, and which, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their characters and subsequent pursuits, continued undiminished through 
life. Neither is it likely that he was aware of the very high estimate formed by 
Mi. Pitt of Lord Abercorn’s talents and acquirements; although it is certain 
that such an opinion on the part of Mr. Pitt was sincerely felt and frequently and 
warmly expressed.—Of all the peerages conferred in the last century, it would, 
we believe, be hard to name another, the grounds for which are so clear and 
satisfactory in every view—above all, as to the impossibility of any pecuniary mo- 
tive for the advancement of the Earl of Abercorn tothe Marquisate. 

We may observe here, that according to our author, it was only “after Pit 
had finally added the Garter to the many dignities and distinctions conferred on 
this nobleman,” that persons sought for an explanation in the base motive to 
which he has referred. Now, if such be the grounds of this odious and ridicu- 
lous insinuation, it will be sufficient to say, that Mr. Pitt never added the Garter 
to Lord Abercorn’s honours; he received it during the administration of Mr. 
Addington. 

In like manner, whjle Wraxall affects to be acquainted with the most secret 
details of Lord Abercorn’s life, he in fact knows less about him than he might 
have gathered from the almanac :— 

“Like the Duke of Montrose, he has occupied a distinguished place in the 
court of George III., as well as under Pitt’s administration.” 

Now, it happens that Lord Abercorn never occupied, ‘like the Duke of Mon- 
trose,” any ‘ place” either in the court of George III. or under Mr. Pitt's ad- 
ministration.” Distinguished he was, in any company, by great personal and in- 
tellectual advantages ; but by the allusion to the Duke of Montrose, whose offices 
had just been enumerated, and by the special mention of p/ace under the admi- 
nistration, it is clear that Wraxall meant to represent Lord Abercorn as having 
held office, which he never did! They who were personally acquainted with the 
late Marquess of Abercorn, will best imagine what would have been his sensa- 
tions on reading this portion of the work before us. For ourselves, we believe 
that his keen sense of the ludicrous would have stifled his indignation. At all 
events, we feel pretty certain he would never have done that, which we may ap- 
pear, in some sort, to have done for him. He would never have condescended to 
utter a syllable in contradiction of such a scandal. 

In the second case, that of the creation of Lord Carrington, Wraxall’s imputa- 
tion of personal corruption against Mr. Pitt is still more direct ; and he repeats tt, 
on several occasions, throughout his volumes, with increased hardihood and more 
bitter malignity. He no doubt thought that it was not likely that Lord Carring- 
ton should survive to repel by his own testimony this slander on his illustrious 
friend. Fortunately Lord Carrington still lives,—retaining in a venerable old age 
all the clearness of intellect, the amiability of character, and the nice sense of 
honour which recommended him above half a century ago to the friendship of 
Mr. Pitt ; and we are happy to be able to lay before our readers a letter written, 
without any expectation that it would ever become public, by Lord Carringt», to 
the friend and contemporary of himself and Mr. Pitt, the Right Honourable 
Thomas Grenville, immediately after the appearance of Wraxall’s publication. 

“Wycombe Abbey, August 7, 1836. 

““My dear Sir,—A thousand thanks to you for your kind recollection of me. It 
brings to my mind the pleasure I enjoyed in your society in former days. I never 
recollect your name without the kindest feelings. 

“T should have broken in upon your retirement at Dropmore, to pay my res- 
pects to Lady Grenville, and to see you; but I have been confined to my couch 
for the last three weeks by an accident to my leg, which, being neglected,'became 
very troublesome. As soon asI am able to put it to the ground, | shall direct my 
steps to Dropmore. 

“Have you seen the recent publication called ‘“‘ Sir N. Wraxall’s Posthumous 
Memoirs.’’ It commences more than fifty years ago, and contains many of the 
same sort of calumnies with which his former work was chargeable. In the 
earliest pages, he has thought fit to state that I owed my peerage to money trans- 
actions with Mr. Pitt. You, who knew our illustrious friend so well, will picture 
to yourself the indignation with which such an offer on my part, however dis- 
guised and covered, would have been received by him, and I am sure also 
that you would think me incapable of proposing it. Sir N. Wraxall also, in 
another part, alludes to Mr. Pitt's “ gratitude” to me, and states, that at his death, 
a patent was in progress to raise me in the peerage. Such a thing was never of- 
fered by him or desired by me. ‘The suppression of these charges for forty years, 
will certainly, as Sir N. Wraxall intended, have the effect of screening him from 
personal responsibility, but I think, no other. Lord Abercorn is also named, and, 
I am confident, with equal falsehood—as being concerned in this shameful traffic 

“T can assert, with perfect confidence and truth, that, during the twenty-five 
years in which I enjoyed Mr. Pitt's friendship, not only no money transactions 
ever passed between us, but that not a single word of allusion to such a subject 
was ever spoken by eitherof us. You may remember towards the close of hus 
life, the various offers of assistance which Mr. Pitt received, and rejected ; and 
with what privacy a subscription was entered into by his particular friends (un- 
known to himself at the time, and I believe ever after), to discharge some press- 
ing demands. 

“T owe gratitude to Providence for having extended my life to eighty four years 
in health and spirits ; but still more for having enabled me to contradict in person 
a calumny so unmerite:}. 

‘“‘T am, my dear Sir, &c. | 
(Signed) “ CARRINGTON. 

“The Right Hon. T. Grenville.” 

To this interesting letter we shall not presume to add a syllable on the subject 
which it so amiably and so conclusively settles ; but we must notice one or two 
minor points which prove the mala fides with which Wraxall concocted the 
whole story. The alleged reluctance of George III. to confer this peerage 
(which Wraxall states still more strongly in another place) we happen to know, 
from the authority of Mr. Pitt himself, to have been the very reverse of the fact. 
Mr. Pitt had sometimes difficulties of this nature in the closet, but he himself de- 
clared that he had none in the case of Lord Carrington. In fact Mr. Pitt pre- 
posed, and the king consented to his peerage on principle :—as the wisest kings 
and ministers of former days had done, they thought that, even for the sake of the 
House of Lords itself, it,ought to be occasionally opened to commercial eminence ; 
and Mr. Smith’s early friendship with Mr. Pitt, his station in the city, and his 
personal * qualities, rendered him as unexceptionable an object of the roy al 
favour, as the Osbornes—the Cranfields—the Duncombes and the Dundases who 
had preceded him to the House of Lords, and who revived of London the 
scriptural eulogy of Tyre—that her merchants were princes and her traffickers the 
honourable of the earth. 
creation—which took place so late as 1797— in the very first pages of his work, 
and under the date of 1784, with, as we cannot doubt, the design of slurring ovet 
a fact very important to a due appreciation of the motives of this promotion. 
namely, that Mr. Smith had sitten in five successive parliaments, and had enjoyed 
the personal friendship of Mr. Pitt for nearly twenty years, before his elevation to 
the peerage. 

In a similar spirit he says, in an early passage of his work, that Sir James Low- 
ther’s peerage was “his recompense—claimed and exacted as a proportional re- 
muneration for having enabled Mr. Pitt to enter the political arena” by his elec- 
tion for Appleby. 

We should have thought that Wraxall must have known that amere seat 1n the 
House of Commons was not a boon of such extravagant value. That which such 
a man as Wraxall could obtain could be no extraordinary favour to the son of the 
great Lord Chatham: who had been, moreover, as Wraxall himself told U*> 
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Wraxall then diverges into some disparaging observations on other peerages, 





* Some of our younger readers may be g!ad to know that Lord Carrington is the § 


Smith whose early (and by him never revealed) munificence in charity has bee! nade 
known to the world by the late publication of some of Cowper’s corresponden n M 
” exclaimed the vee 


Southey’s admirable Life of that poet,—** How I HonowR THAT MAN! 
| volent Cowper—his king and his country honour hum also 


Wraxall also chooses to introduce Lord Carrington'’s | 
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known “as a young gentleman of vast abilities,” and ae “ whees hereditery 
claims to national regard, as the living representative of the great en . = 
posed all men to consider him with predilection.” Such a man con erre oo 
than received a favour in accepting the nomination to a seat. But W or a 
forgotten that he had told us his former volumes (and indeed he has per 5 KN 
repeated it in these, that Mr. Pitt had no obligation whatsoever to Sir James Low- 
ther for his seat, which was obtained for him by the Duke of Rutland—as a 
favour to his Grace—through the mediation of a person who was the joint agent 
of the Duke and Sir James. If, therefore, Sir James could have exacted from 
Mr. Pitt an earldom as a proportional remuneration for his former services to 
him, Wraxall’s other statement, which he says he had from the agent employed, 
must be false—and false indeed we know it was in some particulars, but not so 
substantially and extravagantly false as the later version of the same story. But 
had Wraxall forgotten, or did he not know, or did he wilfully conceal—for his 
ordinary object of representing every peerage as the result of a corrupt bargain 
and sale—that Sir James Lowther was the representative of a great family, one 
of the very first in point of wealth within these kingdoms, seated at Lowther 
from before the Conquest, and distinguished in many of the most illus- 
trious passages of our early history'—Did he know that Sir James was the 
heir at law of Henry, third Viscount Lonsdale (a creation of the former century), 
and succeeded as such to his estates and his baronetcy, and had been for upwards 
of thirty years member for the counties either of Cumberland or Westmoreland! 
Any one but Wraxall would have seen in these circumstances more influential 
reasons for restoring the Lonsdale peerage than Mr. Pitt's having been elected for 
Apyloby! 

But his is not all; Wraxall further asserts that the mere earldom was so far 
from being considered by Sir James Lowther as a proportionable recompense, 
that he endeavoured by very extraordinary means to reject the dubious honour. 

“So indignant was he at finding himself last on the list of newly-created 
earls.—though the three noble individuals who preceded him were already barons 
of many centuries old,—that he actually attempted to reject the peerage, prefer- 
ring to remain a commoner rather than submit to so great a mortification. With 
that avowed intention he repaired to the house of commons, where, in defiance of 
all impediments, he would have proceeded up the floor, and placed himself on 
one of the opposition benches, as member for the county of Cumberland, if Col- 
man and Clementson, the serjeant and deputy serjeant at arms, had not withheld 
him by main foree. Apprised of his determination, and aware of his having al- 
ready kissed the king’s hand at the levee on his being raised to the earldom, 
though the patent had not yet passed through the necessary forms for its comple- 
tion, they grasped the hilts of their swords, restraining him from accomplishing 
his purpose, and at length succeeded in obliging him to seat himself under the 
gallery, in the part of the house allotted to peers when present at the delibera- 
tions of the commons. Means were subsequently devised to allay the irritation of 
his inind, and to induce his acquiescence in the order of precedence adopted by 
the crown.” 

Here is a very remarkable incident—very circumstantial—very characteristic— 
of the most striking publicity—which Wraxall himself might have seen, and 
which his expressions would lead one to suppose he actually did see! The 
sketch, too, seems to be made from the life—Colman and Clementson—grasping 
their swords, and by main force obliging the indignant baronet to take his seat un- 
der the gallery! Ofa fact thus notorious, and thus vouched, there surely can be 
no reasonable doubt. Now mark! this whole story from beginning to end, in 
substance and in detail, is absolutely false. Neither it, nor any thing like it, nor 
any thing that could afford a colour for it, ever did happen, or ever could have hap- 
pened—because Sir James unluckily was Nor ‘member for the county of Cum- 
berland,” nor for any other place! He was not then in parliament at all. The 
last parliament in which he had been member for Cumberland had been dissolved 
in March 1784, At the ensuing election in April, Sir James Lowther did not of- 
fer himself asa candidate; and Mr. William Lowther, (the present Lord Lons- 
dale, the cousin and heir of Sir James), elected by Sir James’s own interest and 
in his room, had taken his seat and actually voted in Mr. Pitt's majority before 
the creation of Sir James to be Earl of Lonsdale; so that Sir James, though he 
might, if he pleased, have declined taking his place in the House of Lords, could 
not by any possibility have attempted to take a seat in the House of Commons— 
where he had none! Wraxall, when he was forging his lie, forgot the interme- 
diate election for Cumberland, and imagined that Sir James had been called at 
once from the House of Commons to the House of Lords. 


We presume that after these samples, which we take as the three first in the 
volumes, our readers will require no further examination of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s 
eternal calumnies on the subject of peerages. 

W e shall postpone to a subsequent part of our article his observations on Mr. 
Pitt's personal manners and habits: of them we shall gratify our readers with a 
higher refutation than any that we ourselves could hope to offer 

While he thus slaaders Mr. Pit: as a Minister, he shows his impartiality by re- 
peating, with circumstances of aggravation, a still more atrocious charge against 
Mr. Fox :— 

“We may, however, almost defy antiquity to produce more signal instances of 
national ingratitude or neglect than were exhibited in the persons of Hastings 
aud Rodney. Rodney was superseded, nearly at the same time, in the moment 
of victory, by a secretary of state, who did not hesitate to send out as his suc- 
cessor an admiral unknown by distinguished service; and to whom the secretary 
was indebted for money lost at the gaming-table, as common fame reported, 
without receiving any contradiction. A peerage of the lowest degradation was 
rather extorted from, than conferred on him, by the Rockingham administration.” 

Upon this insinuation we shall observe, in the first place, that though Wraxall 
here talks vaguely of “a secretary of state’ and “an admiral,” he had in his 
former,memoirs told the same story twice over, without ambiguity or circumlocu- 
tion, of Mr. Fox and Admiral Pigot. But this new version is distinguished by a 
peculiar stroke of malignity; when he first told the story, he had mitigated the 
slander, by stating that it was “a report which might have originated in error or 
malevolence,” but now he omits the saving clause about error or malevolence, and 
endeavours to clench the charge by adding, that “it never had received any con- 
tradiction.” We certainly did not think it worth while, in our former article, to 
contradict this contemptible insinuation, particularly as Wraxall himself had sug- 
gested that it was a rumour raised by error or malevolence, and we almost doubt 
whether this repetition of it deserves notice ; but that it may not continue to pass 
4s uncontradicted, we will condescend to say a few words on the subject,—not 
that we do Mr. Fox's memory the injury of thinking a defence necessary against 
such a charge, but to expose Wraxall’s ignorance and inconsistency. Imprimis, 
“a secretary of state” had officially no more to do withthe recall of the ad- 









Che Albion. 


cnn o Fox never had recourse to dishonourable means for raising pecuniary 
ilies. 

What! not if he had paid a gambling debt by appointing a Pigot to supersede 
a Rodney? But, again :— 

_‘“‘ Some years later, Sheridan joined in a partnership with two ladies of the 
highest distinction, but whom I willnot name, for the purpose of making pur- 
chases and sales, vulgarly called dabbling in the public funds. ‘The speculation 
proved most unfortunate, as they waddled and became lame ducks. Nor was the 
bankruptcy of the firm the only evil that followed this experiment ; but the sub- 
Ject is too delicate to allow the disclosure of farther particulars.” 

Such is Wraxall’s malignant and overcharged character of the man whom he 
had just before selected as a model of disinterestedness, and as an honourable 
contrast to the baseness of such men as Burke and Windham, and the other 
eminent persons mentioned in the former extract. He seems to have had a pe- 
culiar animosity against Mr. Dundas, and tells twenty disparaging anecdotes of 
him, which we know to be utterly false, but which are not worth troubling our- 
selves with ; but his coarse and impertinent allusions to Mr. Dundas, as a mere 
political adventurer, must be noticed, because it is frequently insisted on through- 
out these volumes, and it strongly proves, besides Wraxall’s malice, his total ignor- 
ance of the people he was libelling. He entirely misunderstood Dundas's station 
and personal prospects. Mr. Pitt found him at the head of the law in his own 
country—Lord Advocate of Scotland—and belonging toa family illustrated be- 
yond, we believe, any other by hereditary talents, and what we may call, here- 
ditary honours* : to be matched only, and not surpassed, inthe most illus- 
trious great judicial houses of France. Mr. Dundas’s immediate family exhibited 
between 1720 and 1800, no less than four Solicitors General, three Lord 
Advocates, two Lord Presidents of the Court of Session, and a Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer; and if he himself, already on the threshold of similar judicial 
honours, had not quitted, at Mr. Pitt’s earnest desire, professional for political 
life, it is not to be doubted that he would have added another remarkable instance 
of judicial eminence; and it is such a man and of such a house that Wraxall 
throughout his werk chooses to represent as a needy adventurer courting the 
favour of a minister for bread! We remember to have seen many years ago, at 
the fine old family seat of Arniston, a succession of the portraits of these emi- 
nent men, and to have felt and expressed our admiration at such a splendid series 
of family honours, achieved by hereditary talents. 

But, as if to render the calumny still more ridiculous, he associates with that 
of Dundas the honoured names of Burke and Windham. Without disparage- 
ment to any other man, we may venture to assert, that amongst the statesmen 
of England there never existed two higher spirits nor purer minds. 

Anime quales neque eandidiores 

Terra tulit 
than Burke and Windham—nor men who would have been less disposed to 
prostitute their consciences—we will not say to mean pecuniary considerations, 
but—even in the nobler frailties of ambition. In a subsequent passage Wraxall 
again goes out of his way to express this slander still more offensively against 
Mr. Burke :— 

‘Eden's wants propelled him towards the treasury bench, as those of Burke 
did, some years afterwards.” 

Was there a man in England—except Wraxall—who could suspect that Burke 
and Windham were not sincere in their alarm at the French revolution, or dare 
to suppose that they and their friends were ‘ propelled by their wants towards 
the treasury bench,” and were accordingly rewarded by their price? ‘That it 
was not Wraxall’s ignorance, but his malice, that prompted these insinuations, is 
additionally proved by further consideration :—When he was alluding to the de- 
fection from Mr. Fox’s party occasioned by the French revolution, how does it 
happen that this veracious historian of his Own Times omits to state the im- 
portant historical fact that men of such rank and opulence as the Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Spencer, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Carlisle, and other most respectable 
noblemen—and never more respectable than in that sacrifice of party to patriot- 
ism—took the same line as the needy Windham and the venal Burke? 

The only explanation we can imagine for the extraordinary perversion of in- 
tellect, that obliquity of vision with which Wraxall looked at the characters of 
suck men as he has traduced, is that which we have already noticed, and which 
has been enforced upon us by a person who knew him well, and who, before the 
publication of these posthumous memoirs, would have called himself his friend, 
that Wraxall was himself very poor, and thought, of course, that to others, as to 
himself, odor lucri bonum esset, ex re qualibet He had, moreover, submitted to 
be brought into parliament by the Nabob of Arcot, to advocate his jobs—and had, 
even while affecting the character of a British senator, accepted the office of 
agent to Mohammed Ali. These circumstances, though we do not mention them 
as of themselves reflecting any serious discredit on Wraxall’s moral or even on 
his political character, are yet proofs that his sense of pecuniary delicacy was 
not very nice, and may have, not unnaturally. created in his mind, a tendency to 
imagine, and an interest in imputing to other men, a stll greater laxity. 

This explanation is rendered more probable by the fact, that in his first publi- 
cation, which, though full of errors, is by no means so malignant in its spirit as 
the present, there was no allusion that we could discover to the mode in which 
Wraxall came into Parliament. We, in our former article, stated the fact, which 
in the present publication he not only does not deny, but admits that he became 
the nabob's vacgucel—agent, or minister—in August, 1783. Now, as the former 
volumes brought down Wraxall’s Memoirs to 1784, it is remarkable that he did 
not state under its present date so remarkable an event in his own history. We 
have heard that this connexion with India inspired Wraxall with a hope that he 
might have a place in Mr. Pitt's Board of Control, and we suspect that all his 
personal animosity to Mr. Dundas may be attributed to that minister's effectual 
resistance to Wraxall’s pretensions ; and we have little doubt that all these cir- 
cumstances, coupled with the severity of criticism which his work received from 
all parties, and his subsequent conviction in the King’s Bench, combined to give 
to these subsequent volumes that peculiar taint of personal malignity which is, 
as we have said and shown, their most prominent feature. And it is further ob- 
servable, that in a great number of instances in which he swells out these vol- 
umes, by repeating events and anecdotes already told in the former, he in every 
case adds to the new version some additional spice of calumnious insinuation. 
We have just seen an instance in which Mr. Fox is so treated. Twenty still 
more pointed examples could be selected from his various and inconsistent allu- 
sions to George III., Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, Mr. Dundas, Lord Mulgrave, &c. It 
is therefore quite clear, that after the publication of his first volumes, 

‘A change came o'er the spirit of his dream ;” 
and that friendship, gratitude, consistency, and truth, all gave way before the mor- 











miral than Vraxall himself. Lord Keppel was at the time first lord of the 
admiralty, and as ‘little likely as any man to have submitted to an irregular 
interference with his department for so disgraceful a purpose, of which he, 
and not Fox, must have borne the responsibility. We are well aware that | 
the ministers were actuated by an unfriendly, and, perhaps, ungenerous | 
spirit towards Rodney ; but it certainly was not exhibited in the way stated by 
Wraxall. Rodney had, indeed, been recalled—but it was before the victory, 
or at least before it was known in England, and every endeavoar was made 
to annul the recall.* We can add also, that there was every appearance of 
alaerity inthe honours conferred upon him. Charnock, indeed, and the Peerages, 
wae his patent the 19th June, 1782, a month after the arrival of the news of the 
battle. This apparent delay was, we suppose, the grounds on which Wraxall 
mputes a corrupt reluctance to the ministers to do honour to Rodney ; but in fact 
re Te was no delay or reluctance at all; the dispatch reached London on Satur- 
day the 18th May; on Wednesday the 22nd, Mr. Fox, in aspeech of great 
cordiality, moved a vote of thanks to Admiral Rodney,—and in the Gazette of 
the 28th May, we find the announcement of Lord Rodney's peerage—though 
from some technical impediment the patent happened not to be sealed for three 
weeks after 

Pa. hen Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox are thus maligned, we cannot be surprised that 
other public men are equally ill treated ; but it is singular; and must have arisen 
a the depravity of Wraxall’s own mind, that corruption—pecuniary corrup- 
on—is always in his thought—in the back ground—we might almost say the 
fore ground, of all his pictures. As Kneller confounded and disfigured all the 
Statesmen of Queen Anne's reign, in the same eternal identity of wig, so Wrax- 
ai gives to all Avs portraits one uniform attitude of soliciting and pocketing the 
wages of corruption. We must select a few instances. 


| 


After loading poor Sheridan with every kind of moral depravity, and raking up 
Pa sae any apparent motive or excuse) the frailties of his first wife, he seems 
a . ! . — him some amends by praising his steadiness in political friend- 
shin ; Dut this momentary tenderness to Sheridan soon turns out to be a mere 
shilt,to enable Wraxall—with his habitual see-saw of slander and flattery—to 
calumniate him and others with the more effect. : 


ae... yoo — of a doubt, that if Sheridan had brought his abilties into the 
he had ane i hie undas, l@d exclaimed, ‘Who wants me?’ or if, like Eden, 
was ele ot 1s party, made his bargain, and gone over to Pitt—endowed as he 
terial wy Pm age talents, he must have gladly been received into the minis 

ton Piet w aa , = the French revolution, he had imitated Buike, Sir Gil- 
diene. porn Nl e : — “llis, Powis, Windham, and so many others, on whom pen- 
price.” ployments, and peerages were bestowed—he might have named his 
onan ‘= yore solicit our readers to observe that, of this his own standard of 
stake Adon Pewee on no account barter his talents for office, Wraxall immedi- 
expedients ro Sheridan’s morality in pecuniary matters was so defective, and his 
he eo ncthed rae ag as almost to incapacitate him from ever ascending to 


And again ; Fox, he says, was as needy as Sheridan, 


_— 


See Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, vol. v. p. 225. 





titication of the exposed slanderer, and soreness of the convicted libeller. 

The following instance of this kind of inconsistency is in itself of little im- 
portance, but it marks strongly the character of the writer. Speaking of George 
IV. when Prince, he says— 

“Louis XIV. himself was not his superior in all the external attributes of a 
king that depend on manner ; though in personal majesty, and the fine bodily 
proportions which constitute manly dignity of form, the Prince could sustain no 
competition with the son of Anne of Austria.” 

Without venturing to pronounce quite so decidedly as Wraxall does on the air 
and figure of Louis XIV., which can only be known by the vague evidence of 
descriptions and pictures, all who have seen George IV., even after the prime of 
life, will admit that no picture or description of Louis XIV. can give a higher 
idea of ‘fine manly proportions and dignity of form”’ than his late Majesty real- 
ized. But on reverting to the former publication, issued to the world while his 
late Majesty was flourishing as Prince Regent, we find that Wraxall’s admiration 
of his then Sovereign's person was much more absolute, and that it was he him- 
self who placed George IV. in direct competition with Louis XIV. After 
quoting Dr. Johnson's praise of the manners of George III., Wraxall burst out 
into a perfect enthugiasin about the existing sovereign— 


‘Had Johnson been now living, he might indeed witness the finest model of | 


grace, dignity, ease, and affability which the world has ever beheld united in the 
same person. In nim are really blended the majesty of Lows XIV., and the 
amenity of Charles I.” 

Such are the inconsistencies of a flatterer, progressing from his butterfly state 
into the vermicular slime of a libeller—{ To be continued. } 





* The series is so remarkable, and is so strong a refutation of Wraxall’s misrepresenta- 
tions, that we subjoin the details :—Sir James Dundas, Judge of the Court of Session, 1662. 
Robert Dundas, son of Sir James, Judge of the Court of Session from 1689 to 1727. _Ro- 
bert Dundas, son of the last, successively Solicitor-General and Lord Advocate ; M. P. for 
the county of Edinburgh ; Judge of the Court of Session, 1737 ; Lord President, 1748 ; died 
in 1753 (father of Henry Viscount Melville). Robert Dundas, son of the last, successive- 
ly Solicitor-General and Lord Advocate, and member for the county : Lord President from 
1760 to 1787. Robert Dundas, son of the last, successively Solicitor-General and Lord Ad- 
vocate ; Lord Chief Baron from 1801 to 1819. All these Judges (except the Chief Baron) 
had been known in Scotland by the title of Lord Arniston. They were, we need hardly 
add, all men of talents ; but the two Lord President Arnistons were of superior eminence 
in legal and constitutional learning. 
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“ WHO MILKED MY COW?” OR, THE MARINE 
GHOST 
By the author of “ Ratlin the Reefer.” 

Captain the Honourable Augustus Fitzroy Fitzalban, of that beautiful ship his 
Majesty’s frigate Neznia, loved many things. He loved his ship truly, and with a 
perdurable affection ; yet he loved something still more, his very aristocratic self 
He had also vowed to love and cherish another person; but what gallant spirit 
would yield love, even if it were as plenty as blackberries, upon compulsion ? The 
less you give away, the more must remain to be employed in the service of the 
possessor. Captain Augustus Fitzroy Fitzalban hada great deal of unoccupied 
love at his disposal. Considering duly these premises, there can be nothing sur- 
prising in the fact if he had a surplus affection or two to dispose of, and that he 
mest ardently loved new milk every morning for breakfast. 





Now Captain the Honourable Augustus Fitzroy Fitzalban—(how delightful it 
is to give the whole title when it is either high-sounding or euphonious !)—had 
large estates and wide pasture-lands populous with lowing kine. But all these 
availed him not ; for, though he was sovereign lord and master pro tempore over 
all as far the eye could reach, on the morning of the 6th of June 1826, he could 
not command so much of the sky-bluish composition that is sold for milk in Lon- 
don, as could be bought for one halfpenny in that sovereign city of many pumps. 
The fields spread around the honourable captain were wide and green enough, 
but, alas! they were not pastured with mammiferous animals. Neptune has 
never been known to take cream to his chocolate and coffee. He would scorn 
to be called a milk-and-water gentleman. There is the sea-cow certainly, but we 
never heard much respecting the quality of her butter. 

We are careful. We will not lay ourselves open to animadversion. We have 
read books. We have seenthings. ‘Therefore we cannot suffer the little triumph 
to the little critics who were just going to tell us that all the cetaceous tribes suckle 
their young. We can tell these critics more than they know themselves. 
Whale’s milk is good forthe genus homo. We know two brawny fellows, main- 
top-men, who, being cast-overboard when infants, were, like Romulus and Remus 
with their she-bear, suckled by a sperm-whale ; and, when their huge wet-nurse 
wished to wean them, she cast them ashore on one of the Friendly Islands. We 
think that we hear the incredulous exclaim, “ Very like a whale!’ Why, so it 
was. 

But to return to another matter of history. Onthe memorable morning before 

indicated, the honourable captain, the first lieutenant, the doctor, the marine offi- 
cer, the officer and the midshipman of the morning watch, had all assembled to 
breakfast in the cabin. ‘They had not forgotten their appetites, particularly the 
gentlemen of the morning watch. They were barbarous and irate in their hun- 
ger, as their eyes wandered over cold fowl and ham, hot rolls, grilled kidneys, and 
devilled legs of turkey. 
‘* By all the stars in heaven,” said the honourable commander, “ no milk again 
this morning! Give me, you rascally steward,”’ continued the captain, “a plain, 
straightforward, categorical answer. Why does this infernal eow, for which I 
gave such a heap of dollars, give me no milk ?’”’—* Well, sir,” said the trembling 
servitor ; “if, sir, you must have a plain answer, I really—believe—it is—be- 
cause—I don’t know.” 

‘A dry answer,” said the doctor, who was in most senses a dry fellow. 

. You son of a shotten herring!” said the captain, “can you milk her?”— 
“Te, a.” 

“Then why, in the name of all that is good, don’t you !”—*I do, sir, but it 
won't come.” 

“Then let us go,” said the captain, quite resignedly, “let us go, gentlémen, 
and see what ails this infernal cow; I can’t eat my breakfast without milk, and 
breakfast is the meal that I generally enjoy most.” 

So he, leading the way, was followed by his company, who cast many a long- 
ing, lingering look behind. 

Forward they went to where the cow was stalled by capstan-bars, as comforta- 
bly as a prebendary, between two of the guns on the main-deck. She seemed 
in excellent condition; ate her nutritious food with much appetite; and, from 
her appearance, the captain might have very reasonably expected, not only an 
ample supply of milk and cream for breakfast and tea, but also a sufficient quan- 
tity to afford him custards for dinner. 

Well, there stood the seven oflicers of his Majesty's naval service round the 
arid cow, looking very like seven wise men just put to sea in a bowl. 

‘“‘ Try again,” said the captain to his servant. If the attempt had been only 
fruitless, there had been no matter for wonder; it was milkless. 

“The fool can’t milk,” said the captain ; then turning round to his officers de- 
spondingly, he exclaimed, ‘‘ gentlemen, can any of you?” 

Having all protested that they had left off, some thirty, some forty, and some 
fifty years, according to their respective ages, and the marine officer saying that 
he never had had any practice at all, having been brought up by hand, the gallant 
and disappointed hero was obliged to order the boatswain’s mates to pass the 
word fore and aft, to send every one to him who knew how to milk a cow. 

Seventeen Welshmen, sixty-five Irishmen (all on board,) and four lads from 
Somersetshire made their appearance, moistened their fingers, and set to work, 
one after the other; yet there was no milk. 

‘‘ What do you think of this, doctor?” said the captain to him, taking him 
aside. —* That the animal has been milked a few hours before.” 

“Hah! If I was sure of that. And the cow could have been milked only by 
some one who could milk !’—* The inference seems indisputable.” : 

The captain turned upon the numerous aspirants for lacteal honours with no 
friendly eye, exclaiming sorrowfully, “ ‘Too many to flog, too many to flog. Let 
us return to our breakfast; though I shall not be able to eat a morsel or drink 
a drop. Here, boatswain’s-mate, pass the word round the ship that I'll give five 
guineas reward to any one who will tell me who milked the captain’s cow.” 

The gentlemen then all retired to the cabin, and, with the exception of the cap- 
tain, incontinently fell upon the good things. Now, the midshipman of that 
morning’s watch was a certain Mr. Littlejohn, usually abbreviated into Jack Small. 

When Jack Small had disposed of three hot rolls, half a fowl, and a pound of 
ham, and was handing in his plate for a well devilled turkey’s thigh, his eye fel? 
compassionately upon his fasting captain, and his heart opening to the softer 
emotions as his stomach filled with his host’s delicacies, the latter’s want of the 
milk of the cow stirred up within him his own milk of human kindness. 

‘“‘T am very sorry that you have no appetite,” said Jack Small, with his mouth 
very full, and quite protectingly, to his skipper; ‘ very sorry, indeed, sir: and, 
as you cannot make your breakfast without any milk, I think, sir, that the mid- 
shipmen’s berth could lend you a bottle.” 

“The devil they can, younker. Oh, oh! It’s good and fresh, hey?” 

‘“‘ Very good and fresh, sir,” said the midshipman, ramming down the words 
with a large wadding of hot roll. 

‘We must borrow some of it, by all means,” said the captain; ‘but let the 
midshipmen’s servant bring it here himself.” 

The necessary orders having been issued, the bottle of milk and the boy ap- 
peared. 

“Did you know,” said Captain Fitzalban, turning to his first lieutenant, “ that 
the midshipmen’s berth was provided with milk, and that too after being at sea a 
month ?’—* Indeed I did not; they are better provided than we are, at least in 
this respect, in the ward-room.” 

“ Do you think,—do you,” said the captain,’ trembling with rage, “that any 
of the young blackguards dare milk my cow ?’—“ It is not easy to say what they 
dare not do.” 

However, the cork was drawn, and the milk found not only to be very fresh in- 
deed, but most suspiciously new. In the latitude of the Caribbean Islanda 
liquids in general are sufficiently warm, so the captain could not lay much stress 
upon that. 

‘* As fine milk as ever I tasted,” said the captain. 

“ Very good indeed, sir,” said the midshipman, overflowing his cup and saucer 
with the delicious liquid. : 

‘“« Where do the young gentlemen procure it?’ resumed the captain, pouring 
very carefully what remained after the exactions of John Small into the cream- 
jug, and moving it close to his own place.—* It stands us rather dear, sir,” said 
Mr. Littlejohn,—* a dollar a bottle. We buy it of Joe Grummet, the captain of 
the waisters.” 

The captain and first lieutenant looked at each other unutterable things. 

Joe Grummet was in the cabin in an instant, and the captain bending upon him 





his sharp and angry glances. Joseph was a sly old file,a seaman to the back- 
bone ; and let the breeze blow from what quarter of the compass it would, he 

had always an eye to windward. Fifty years had a little grizzled his strong black 
| hair, and, though innovation had deprived him of the massive tail that whilome 
| hung behind, there were still some fancy curls that corkscrewed themselves down 
his weather-stained temples ; and, when he stood before the captain, in one of 
these he hitched the first bend of the immense fore-finger of his right hand. He 
hobbled a little in his gait, owing to an unextracted musket-ball that had lodged 
in his thigh; consequently he never went aloft, and had been, for his merits and 
| long services, appointed captain of the waist. ; 

The Honourable Augustus Fitzroy Fitzalban said to the veteran mariner quick- 
ly, and pointing at the same time to the empty bottle, “Grummet, you have milk- 
ed my cow.”—* Unpossible, sir,” said Grummet, bobbing at a bow: “ downright 
unpossible, your honour.” 

“Then, pray, whence comes the fresh milk you sell every morning to the young 
gentlemen !’’—* Please your honour, I took two or three dozen of bottles to sea 
with me ona kind o’ speculation.” 

“ Grummet, my man, I am afraid this will turn out a bad one for you. Goand 
show your hands to the doctor, and he'll ask you a few questions.” 

So Joseph Grummet went and expanded his flippers before the eyes of the 
surgeon. ‘They were nearly as large and as shapely as the fins of a porpoise, and 
quite of the colour. They had been tanned and tarred till their skin had become 
more durable than boot-leather, and they were quite rough enough to have rasped 
close-grained wood. 

“J don't think our friend could have milked your cow, Captain Fitzalban,” said 
the doctor; “at least, not with his hands: they ure rather calculated to draw 
blood than milk.” 

Joseph rolled his eyes about, and looked his innocence most pathetically. He 
was not yet quite out of danger ‘ . 

Now there was every reason in the world why this cow should give the captain 
at least a gallon of milk perdiem—but one, and that he was most anxious to dis- 
cover. The cow was in the best condition ; since she had been embarked, the 
weather had been fine enough to have pleased Europa herself ; she had plenty of 
provender, both dry and fresh. There were fragrant clover closely packed in 
bags, delicious oat-cakes—meal and water, and fine junks of jucy plantain —The 








cow throve, but gave no milk! 
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“So you brought a few dozen bottles of milk to sea with you as a venture !” 
continued the man of medicine in his examination.—‘“ I did, sir.” 

«« And where did you procure them ?”’—* At English Harbour, sir.” 

* May I ask of whom !”—* Madame Juliana, the fat free Negro woman.” 

“Now, my man,” said the doctor, looking a volume and a half of Galen, and 
holding up a cautionary fore-finger— now, my man, do not hope to deceive me. 
How did you prevent the acetous fermentation from taking place in these bottles 
of milk?” 

The question certainly was a puzzler. Joe routed with his fingers among his 
hair for ananswer. At length he fancied he perceived a glimmering of the doc- 
tor’s meaning ; so he hummed and ha-ed, until, the doctor’s patience being ex- 
hauasted, he repeated more peremptorily, ‘‘ How did you prevent acetous fermen- 
tation taking place in these bottles of milk ?” 

“ By paying ready money for them, sir,”’ said the badgered seaman boldly. _ 

“ An excellent preventative against fermentation certainly,” said the captain 
half smiling. ‘ But you answer the doctor like a fool.” 

‘“‘T was never accused of such a thing, please your honour, before, sir,’ said 
tarrybrecks, with all his sheets and tacks abroad. 

“ Very likely, my man, very likely,” answered the captain, with a look that 
would have been invaluable in a vinegar manufactory. ‘‘ How did you prevent 
this milk from turning sour?” 

“ Ah, sir!’ said Grummet, now wide awake to his danger: “if you please, 
air, | humbly axes your pardon, but that’s my secret.” 

‘‘ Then by all that’s glorious I'll flog it out of you.” 

“JT humbly hopes not, sir. I am sure your honour won't flog an old seaman 
who has fought with Howe and Nelson, and who was wounded in the sarvice 
before your honour was born; you won't flog him, sir, only because he can’t 
break his oath.” 

“So you have sworn not to divulge it, hey 7” 

“ Ah, sir: if I might be so bold as to say so, your honour's a witch !” 

“Take care of yourself, Joseph Grummet; I do advise you to take care of 
yourself. Folly is a great betrayer of secrets, Joseph. Cunning may milk cows 
without discovery : however, I will never punish without proof. How many bot- 
tles of this excellent milk have you yet left ?’”.—“ Eight or ten, sir, more or less, 
according to sarcumstances.” 

“ Well! I will give you a dollar a-piece fer all you have.” 

At this proposition Joseph Grummet shuffled about, not at all at his ease, now 
looking very sagacious, now very foolish, till, at last he brought down his features 
to express the most deprecating humility of which their iron texture was capable, 
and he then whined forth, ‘‘ I would not insult you, sir, by treating you all as one 
as a midshipman. No, your honour: I knows the respect that’s due to you,—I 
couldn’t think of letting you, sir, have a bottle under three dollars—it wouldn't 
be at all respectful like.” 

‘‘Grummet,”’ said Captain Fitzalban, “ you are not only a thorough seaman, but 
a thorough knave. Now, have you the conscience to make me pay three dollars 
a bottle for my own milk ?”—* Ah, sir, you don’t know how much the secret has 
cost me.” 

‘“* Nor do you know how dearly it may cost you yet.” 

Joseph Grummet then brought into the cabin his remaining stock in trade, 
which, instead of eight or ten, was found to consist only of two bottles. The 
captain, though with evident chagrin, paid for them honourably ; and whilst the 
milkman pro temp. was knotting up the six dollars in the tie of the handkerchief 
about his neck, the skipper said to him, ‘*‘ Now, my man, since we part such good 
friends, tell me your candid opinion concerning this cow of mine ?’’—‘* Why, sir, 
I thinks as how it’s the good people as milks her.” 

“The good people! who the devil are they ?”—* The fairies, your honour.”’ 

‘** And what do they do with it ?”—* Very few can tell, your honour ; but those 
who gets it are always desarving folks.” 

“Such as old wounded seamen, and captains of the waist especially. 
go along to your duty. Look out! cats love milk.” 

So Joseph Grummet went forth from the cabin shrugging up his shoulders, with 
an ominous presentiment of scratches upon them. ‘The captain, the Honourable 
Augustus Fitzroy Fitzalban, gave the marine officer orders to place a sentry night 
and day over his cow, and then dismissed his guests. 

The honourable commander was, for the rest of the day, in a most unconscion- 
able ill humour. The ship's sails were beautifully trimmed, the breeze was just 
what it ought to have been. The heavens above, and the waters below, were 
striving to outsmile each other. What then made the gallant captain so misera- 
ble? He was thinking only of the temerity of the man who had dared to milk 
his cow. 

The first lieutenant touched his hat most respectfully to the Honourable Au- 
gustus Fitzroy Fitzalban, and acquainted him that the sun indicated it to be 
twelve o'clock. 

“ Milk my cow!” said the captain abstractedly. 

“‘ Had not that better be postponed till to-morrow, Captain Fitzalban?”’ said 
the lieutenant, with a very little smile ; ‘(and in the mean time may we strike 
the bell, and pipe to dinner!” 

The captain gazed upon the gallant offieer sorrowfully, and, as he shook his 
head, his looks said as plainly as looks could speak, and with the deepest pathos, 
* They never milked Ais cow.” 

‘Do what is necessary,” at last he uttered ; then, pulling his hat more over 
his eyes, he continued to pace the quarter-deck.” 

Now, though the Honourable Captain Fitzroy Fitzalban was the younger son 
of a nobleman, and enjoyed a very handsome patrimony, and his temper had been 
thoroughly spoiled by that process that is too often called education, yet his heart 
was sound, English, and noble. He revolted from doing an unjust action; yet 
he smarted dreadfully under the impression that he was cheated and laughed at to 
his very face. He did not think that Joseph Grummett had milked his cow, but 
he felt assured that the same milk-dealing Joseph knew who did; yet he was too 
humane to introduce the Inquisition into his ship by extracting the truth by tor- 
ure. 

The Honourable Captain Fitzroy Fitzalban slept late on the succeeding morn- 
ing. He had been called at daylight, pro forma, but had merely turned from his 
left side to the right, muttering something about a cow. It must be supposed 
that the slumbers of the morning indemnified him for the horrors of the night, 
for breakfast was on the table, and the usual guests assembled, when the captain 
emerged from the after-cabin. 

There was no occasion to ask the pale and trembling steward if the cow had 
given any milk that morning. 

The breakfast remained untouched by the captain, and passed off in active 
silence by his guests. Not wishing to excite more of the derision of Jack 
than was absolutely necessary, the Honourable the Captain Augustus Fitzroy 
Fitzalban, when he found that the various officers whom he had invited to break- 
fast had sufficiently ‘‘ improved the occasion,” as the methodists say, turned to 
the first lieutenant, who was again his guest, and asked him if nothing had trans- 
pired on the over-night to warrant a suspicion as to the lacteal felony. 


The first luff looked very mysterious, and not wholly disposed to be communi- 
eative upon the subject. He had been piously brought up, and was not at all in- 
clined to be sarcastic upon the score of visions or the visited of ghosts; yet, at 
the same time, he did not wish to subject himself to the ridicule of his captain, 
who had rationally enough postponed his belief in apparitions until he had seen 
one. Under these difficulties, he replied hesitatingly that a ghost had been re- 
ported as having ‘“‘come on board before daylight in the morning, without 
leave.” 

“A ghost, Mr. Mitchell, come on board, and I not called!” said the indignant 
captain: ‘“ By G—, sir, I would have turned out a guard of honour to have re- 
ceived him! I would have sooner had a visit from his spirituality’ than from his 
Excellency the Spanish Ambassador.—The service, sir, has come to a pretty 
pass, when a ghost can come on board, and leave the ship too, I presume, with- 
out even so much as the boatswain to pipe the side. So the ghost came, I sup- 
pose, and milked my cow?” 

“The first lieutenant, in answer, spoke with all manner of humility. He re- 
presented that he had been educated as a seaman and as an officer, and not for a 
doctor of divinity ; therefore he eould not pretend to account for these preterna- 
tural visitations. He could only state the fact, and that not so well as the first 
lieutenant of marines. ‘ He begged, therefore, to refer to him.” 

That officer was immediately sent for, and he made his appearance accompa- 
nied by one of the serjeants, and then it was asserted, when the guard went 
round to relieve the sentries, they found the man who had been stationed over the 
cow, lying on the deck senseless in a fit, and his bayonet could nowhere be found 
When by the means of one of the assistant surgeons, who had been immediately 
summoned, he had been sufficiently recovered to articulate, all the explanation 
they could get from him was, that he had seen a ghost; and the very mention of 
the fact, so great was his terror, had almost caused a relapse. 

“Send the poltroon here immediately: I'll ghost him!” cried the enraged 
captain. In answer to this he was informed, that the man lay seriously ill in his 
hammock in the sick-bay, and that the doctor was at that very moment with the 
patient. 

“T'li see him myself,” said the captain. 

As the honourable captain, with his cortége of officers, passed along the decks 
on his way to the sick-bay, he thought—or his sense of hearing most grievously 
deceived him—that more than once he heard sneering and gibing voices exclaim, 
‘Who milked my cow?!’’ but the moment he turned his head in the direction 
from whence the sounds proceeded, he saw nothing but visages the most sancti- 
monious : indeed they, instead of the unfortunate sentry, appeared to have seen 


the ghost. The captain’s amiability that morning might have been expressed by 
the algebraical term—minus a cipher ; 


Well, 


When the skipper hauled alongside the sick man, he found that the doctor, 
having bled hin, was preparing to blister his head, the ship's barber at the time 
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being occupied in very sedulously shaving it. The patient was fast putting him- 
self upon an equality to contend with his supernatural visitant, by making a ghost 
of himself. He was ina high fever and delirious,—unpleasant things in the West 
Indies! All the captain could get from him was, ‘‘ The devil—flashes of fire— 
milk cow—horrible teeth—devil’s cow—ship haunted—nine yards of blue flame 
—throw cow overboard—go to heaven—kicked the pail down—horns tipped with 
red-hot iron,” and other rhapsodies to the same effect. 

From the man the captain went to the cow; but she was looking excessively 
sleek, and mild, and amiable, and eating her breakfast with the relish of an out- 
side mail-coach passenger. ‘The captain shook his head, and thought himself the 
most persecuted of beings. 

When this self-estimated injured character gained the quarter-deck he com- 
menced ruminating on the propriety of flogging Joseph Grummet ; for, with the 
loss of his cow’s milk, he had lost all due sense of human kindness. But as the 
Lords of the Admiralty had lately insisted upon a report being forwarded to them 
of every punishment that took place, the number of lashes, and the crime for 
which they were inflicted, the Honourable the Captain Augustus Fitzroy Fitz- 
alban thought that a report would look rather queer running thus: * Joseph 
Grummet, captain of the waist, six dozen, because my cow gave no milk, or 
‘* because private-marine Snickchops saw a ghost,” or ‘for selling the midship- 
men sundry bottles of milk :”’ and this last imagination reminded him that there 
was one of this highly-gifted class walking to leeward of him. ‘“ Mr. Little- 
john!” said the captain with a voice that crawled over the nerves like the 
screeching of an ill-filed saw. 

Small Jack touched his hat with more than usual respect to the exasperated 
officer, and then, stepping to windward, humbly confronted him. 

The captain was too angry for many words ; so, looking fearfully in the happy 
countenance of the reefer, and pointing his fore-finger down perpendicularly, he 
laconically uttered, ‘* Milk this morning !’’—* Yes, sir.” 

‘* Good ?” 

The well-breakfasted midshipman licked his lips, and smiled. 

“ Grummet ?’’—* Yes, sir.” 

“Tell the boatswain’s mate to send him aft.’”,—* Ay, ay, sir.”” ; 

And there stood the captain of the waist, with his hat in his hand, opposite to 
the captain of the ship. ‘There was some difference between these two captains ; 
—one verging upon old age, the other upon manhood. ‘The old man with but 
two articles of dress upon his person, a canvass shirt and canvass pair of trou- 
sers,—for in those latitudes shoes and stockings are dispensed with by the fore- 
mast men, excepting on Sundays and when mustering at divisions; the other gay, 
and almost gorgeous, in white jeans, broad cloth, and gold. ‘There they stood, 
the one the personification of meekness, the other of haughty anger. However 
firm might have been the captain’s intentions to convict the man before him by 
an intricate cross-examination, his warmth of temper defeated them at once, for 
the old seaman looked more than usually innocent and sheepish. This almost 
stolid equanimity was sadly provoking. 

“You insolent scoundrel !—who milked my cow last night ?”—* The Lord in 
heaven knows, your honour. Who could it be, sir, without it was the ghost who 
has laid that poor lad in his sick hammock ?” 

“‘ And I suppose that the ghost ordered you to hand the milk to the young gen- 
tlemen when he had done !’’—*“ Me, sir! Heaven save me! I never se’ed a ghost 
in my life.” 

“Hypocrite! the bottle you sold the midshipmen !"—*‘ One, your honour, I 
brought from Antigua, and which [ overlooked yesterday.” 

“] shall not overlook it when I get you to the gangway. Go, Mr. Littlejohn, 
give orders to beat to quarters the moment the men have had their time.” 

All that forenoon the captain kept officers and men exercising the great guns, 
running them in and out, pointing them here and there ;—sail-trimmers aloft— 
boarders on the starboard bobw—firemen down in the fore-hold: the men had not 
a moment’s respite, nor the officers either. How potently in their hearts they 
d—d the cow, even from the tips of her horns unto the tuft at the end of her tail! 
Five secret resolves were made to poison her that hard-worked morning. Mr. 
Small Jack, who was stationed at the foremost main-deck guns near her gave 
her a kick every time the order came from the quarter-deck to ram home wad and 
shot. 

Well, this sweltering work, under a tropical sun, proceeded till noon, the cap- 
tain alternately swearing at the officers for want of energy, and exclaiming to 
himself indignantly, “‘D— them! how dare they milk my cow! 
be several concerned. Send the carpenter aft. 
pumps,—turn the water on in the well. Waisters! man the pump. Whete’s 
that Grummet? Boatswain’s mates, out with your colts and lay them over the 


shoulders of any man that shirks his duty: keep a sharp eye on the captain of the 
waist.” 


There must 
Mr. Wedge, rig both the chain- 


And thus the poor fellows had, for a finish to their morning’s labour, a half- 
hour of the most overpowering exertion to which you can set mortal man,—that 
of working at the chain-pumps. When Mr. Littlejohn saw elderly Joseph Grum- 
met stripped to the waist, the perspiration streaming down him in bucket-fulls, 
and panting as it were for his very life, he, the said Small Jack, very rightly 
opined that no milk would be forthcoming next morning. 

At noon the men were as usual piped to dinner, with an excellent appetite for 
their pork and pease, and a thirsty relish for their grog; for which blessings they 
had the cow alone to thank. They were very ungrateful. 

No sooner was the hour of dinner over than the captain all of a sudden disco- 
vered that his ship’s company were not smart enough in reefing topsails. So at it 
they went, racing up and down the rigging, tricing up and laying out, lowering 
away and hoisting, until six bells, three o'clock, when the angry and hungry cap- 
tain went to his dinner. He had made himself more unpopular in that day than 
any other commander in the fleet. 

The dinner was unsocial enough. When a man is not satisfied with himself, 
it is rarely that he is satistied with any body else. Now the whole ship’s compa- 
ny, Officers as well as men, were divided into parties, and into only two, respect- 
ing this affair of the cow; one believed in a supernatural, the other in a roguish 
agency ; in numbers they were about equal, so that the captain stood in the plea- 
sant predicament of being looked upon in a sinful light by one half of his crew, 
and in a ludicrous one by the other. 

However, as the night advanced, and the marine who had seen the cow-spirit 
grew worse, the believers in the supernatural increased rapidly ; and, as one sen- 
tinel was found unwilling to go alone, the cow had the distinguished compliment 
of a guard of honour of two all night. The captain, with a scornful defiance of 
the spiritual, would allow of no lights to be shown, or of no extraordinary pre- 
cautions to be taken. He only signified his intentions of having himself an in- 
terview with the ghost, and for that purpose he walked the deck till midnight ; 
but the messenger from the land of spirits did not choose to show himself so 
early. 

Let me hear no more any querulous talk of the labour of getting butter to 
one’s bread—no person could have toiled more than the Honourable Captain Au- 
gustus Fitzroy Fitzalban to get milk for his breakfast. 

The two sentries were relieved at twelve o’clock, and, for a quarter of an hour 
after, everything remaining dark and quiet about the haunted cow, the captain 
went below and tumed in, joyfully anticipative of milk and cream inthe morning. 
He left, of course, the most positive orders that the moment the ghost appeared 
he should be called. 

Mr. Mitchell, the pious first lieutenant, remained on deck, determined to see 
the sequel ; told the master he was much troubled in spirit, and he thought, with 
all due deference to the articles of war, and respect for the captain, that he 
was little better than an infidel, and an overbold tempter of God's providence. 
The master remarked in reply that it was an affair entirely out of soundings ; 
but very sagely concluded that they should see what they should see, even if 
they saw nothing. 

It was a beautiful night, darkly, yet, at the same time, brightly beautiful. 
There was no moon. The pure fires above were like scintillations from the 
crown of God's glory. Though the heavens were thus starred with splendours, 
it was deeply, though clearly, dark on the ocean. There wasa gentle breeze that 
was only sufficient to make the sails draw, and the noble frigate walked stately, 
yet majestically onwards. 

Forward on the main-deck the darkness was Cimmerian. When lights had 
been last there at the relieving of the sentinels, the cow had laid herself quietly 
down upon her litter, and seemed to be ina profouud sleep; the first hour after 
midnight was passed, and all was hushed as death, save those noises that indi- 
cate what else would be absolute silence more strongly. There was the whisper- 
ing ripple of the sea, the dull creaking of the tiller ropes, and the stealthy step 
of the sentinels: these sounds, and these only, were painfully distinct. One 
bell struck, and its solemn echoes seemed to creep through the decks as if on 
some errand of death, and the monotonous cry of the look-outs fell drearily on 
the ear. 

The first lieutenant and the officers of the watch had just begun to shake off 
their dreamy and fearful impressions, to breathe more freely, and to walk the deck 
with a firmer tread, when, from what was supposed to be the haunted spot, a low 
shriek was heard, then a bustle, followed by half-stifled cries of “ The guard ! 
the guard !” 

The officers of the watch jumped down on to the main-deck, the midshipmen 
rushed into the cabin to call the captain, and men with and without lights rushed 
forward to the rescue. 

Deep in the darkness of the manger there glared an apparition that might more 
than justify the alarm. The spot where the phantom was seen, (we pledge our- 
selves that we are relating facts,) was that part of a frigate which seamen call 
“the eyes of her,” directly under the foremost part of the forecastle, where the 











strange locality that the ghost chose to honour with its dreadful presence. 


cables run through the hawse-holes, and through which the bowsprit trends up- 
wards. ‘The whole place is called the manger. It is very often appropriated to 
the use of pigs until they take their turn for the butchea’s knife. This was the 
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From the united evidences of the many who saw this ghastly avatar, it appear- 
ed only to have thrust its huge head and a few feet of the forepart of its body 
through the hawse-hole, the remainder of its vast and voluminous tail hanging 
out of the ship over its bows. ‘The frightful head and the glaring sockets of its 
eyes were distinctly marked in lineaments of fire. Its jaws were stupendous, 
and its triple row of sharp and long-fanged teeth seemed to be gnashing for 
something mortal to devour. It cast a pale blue halo of light around it, just suf. 
ficient to show the outlines of the den it had selected in which to make its un- 
welcome appearance. Noise it made none, though several of the spectators fan. 
cied that they heard a gibberish of unearthly sounds; and Mr. Littlejohn swore 
the next day upon his John Hamilton Moore, that it mooed dolefully like a young 
bullock crossed in love. 

To describe the confusion on the main-deck, whilst officers, seamen, and ma- 
rines were gazing on this spectre, so like the fiery spirit of the Yankee sea-sey- 
pent, is a task from which I shrink, knowing that language cannot do it adequate. 
ly. ‘The first lieutenant stood in the middle of the group, not merely transfixed, 
but paralysed with fear; men were tumbling over each other, shouting, praying, 
swearing. Up from the dark holds, like shrouded ghosts, the watch below, in 
their shirts, sprang from their hammocks ; and for many, one look was enough, 
and the head would vanish immediately in the dark profound. The shouting for 
iights, and loaded muskets and _ pistols was terrible ; and the orders to advance 
were so eagerly reiterated, that none had leisure to obey them. ' 

But the cow herself did not present the least imposing feature in this picture 
of horror. She formed, as it were, the barrier between mortality and spirituality 
—all beyond her was horrible and spectral; by her fright she seemed to acknow- 
ledge the presence of a preternatural being. Her legs were stiff and extended, 
her tail standing out like that of an angered lion, and she kept a continued strain 
upon the halter with which she was tethered to a ring-bolt in the ship’s side. 

By this time several of the ward-room officers, and most of the midshipmen, 
had reached the scene of action. Pistols were no longer wanting, and loaded 
ones too. ‘Three shots were fired into the manger, with what aim it is impossible 
to specify, at the spectre. They did not seem to annoy his ghostship in the 
least; without an indication of his beginning to grow hungry, might be deem- 
ed so. As the shot whistled past him, he worked his huge and fiery jaws most 
ravenously. 

‘‘ Well,” said the second lieutenant, ‘let us give the gentleman another shot, 
and then come toclose quarters. Mr. Mitchell, you have a pistol in your hand: 
fire |” 

“In the name of the Holy Trinity!” said the superstitious first, ‘ there” 
Bang! and the shot took effect deep in the loins of the unfortunate cow. 

At this precise moment, Captain the Honourable Augustus Fitzroy Fitzalban 
rushed from his cabin forward, attired in a rich flowered silk morning-gown, in 
which scarlet predominated. He held a pistol cocked in each hand; and, as he 
broke through the crowd, he bellowed forth lustily, ‘*‘ Where's the ghost! let me 
see the ghost!’ He was soon in the van of the astonished gazers ; but, disap- 
pointed Fitzalban! he saw no ghost, because, as the man says in the Critic, 
‘*twas not in sight.” 

Immediately the honourable captain had gained his station, the much wronged 
and persecuted cow, galled by her wound, with a mortal effort snapped the rope 
with which she was fastened, and then lowering her horned head nearly level with 
the deck, and flourishing her tail after the manner that an Irishman flourishes his 
shillelah before he commences occipital operations, she rushed upon the crowded 
phalanx before her. At this instant, as if its supernatural mission had been com- 
pleted, the spirit vanished. 

The ideal having decamped, those concerned had to save themselves from the 
well followed up assaults of the real. The captain flew before the pursuing 
horns, d—ning the cow in all the varieties of condemnation. But she was gene- 
rous, and she attached herself to him with an unwonted, or rather an unwanted, 
fidelity. Lanterns were crushed and men overthrown, and laughter now arose 
amidst the shouts of dismay. The seamen tried to impede the progress of the 
furious animal by throwing down before her lashed-up hammocks, and seizing her 
behind by the tail; but woe is me! the Honourable the Captain Augustus Fitz- 
roy Fitzalban could not run so fast in his variegated and scarlet flowered silk 
dressing gown as a cow in the agenies of death; for he had just reached that 
asylum of safety, his cabin-door, when the cow took him up very carefully with 
her horns, and first giving him a monitory shake, then with an inclination to port, 
she tossed him right over the ward-room sky-light, and deposited him very gingerly 
in the turtle-tub that stood lashed on the larboard side of the half-deck. This ex- 
ertion was her last ; for immediately after falling upon her knees, and then gently 
rolling over, to use an Homeric expression, her soul issued from her wound, and 
sought the shades below appropriated to the souls of cows. 

In the mean time, the captain was sprawling about, and contending with his 
turtle for room, and he stood a very good chance of being drowned even in a 
tub; but assistance speedily arriving, hc was drawn out, and thus the world was 
spared a second tale of atub. But there was something in the spirit of the aris- 
tocratic Fitzalban that neither cows, ghosts, nor turtle-haunted water could sub- 
due. Wet as he was, and suffering also from the contusions of the cow's horns, 
he immediately ordered more light, and proceeded to search for the ghost,—pro- 
lifie parent of his mishaps. 

Well escorted he visited the manger, but the most scrutinising search could 
discover nothing extraordinary. The place seemed to have been undisturbed, nor 
once to have departed from its usual solitariness and dirt. There was not even 
so much as smell of sulphur on the spot where the spectre had appeared, nor 
were there any signs of wet, which, supposing the thing seen had been a real 
animal, would have been the case, had it come from the sea through one of the 
hawse-holes. The whole affair was involved in the most profound mystery. The 
honourable captain, therefore, came to the conclusion that nothing whatever had 
appeared, and that the whole was the creation of cowardice 

Hot with rage and agueish with cold, he retired to his cabin, vowing all mar- 
ner of impossible vengeance, muttering about court-martials, and solemnly pro- 
testing that Mr. Mitchell, the first-lieutenant, should pay him for the cow that he 
had so wantonly shot. 

Blank were the countenances of many the next morning. The first lieutenant 
was not, as usual, asked to breakfast. ‘There wae distrust and division in his Ma 
jesty’s ship Nenia, and the Honourable the Captain Augustus Fitzroy Fitzalban 
had several severe contusions on his noble person, a bad cold, and no milk for 
breakfast ; an accumulation of evils that one of the aristocracy ought not to be 
obliged to bear. Though Mr. Mitchell did not breakfast with the captain, Jack 
Small, alias Small Jack, alias Mr. Littlejohn, did. The only attempt of the cap- 
tain that morning at conversation was as follows. Witha voice that croaked like 
araven’s at the point of death, evidence externe of an abominable sore-throat, 
the captain merely said to the reefer, pointing his fore-finger downwards as he did 
the day before, “* Milk?’ 

Mr. Littlejohn shook his head dolefully, and replied, “ No, sir.” 
“My cow died last night,” said the afflicted commander with a pathos that 
would have wrung the heart of a stone statue—if it could have heard. 

‘If you please, sir,” said the steward, ‘‘ Mr. Mitchell sends his compliments, 
and would be very glad to know what you would have done with the dead cow.” 
—‘‘ My compliments to Mr. Mitchell and he may do whatever he likes with it. 
He shot it, and must pay me for it: let him eat it if he will.” 

The first lieutenant and the captain were, after this, not on speaking terms for 
three months. Several duels had very nearly been fought about the ghost ; those 
who had not seen it, branding those who had with an imputation only a little short 
of cowardice ; those who had scen it, becoming for a few weeks very religious, 
and firmly resolving henceforward to get drunk only in pious company. The 
carcase of the cow was properly dressed and cut up, but few were found who 
would eat of it; the majority of the seamen thinking that the animal had been 
bewitched : the captain of course would take none of it unless Mr. Mitchell 
would permit him to pay him for it at so much per pound, as he pertinaciously 
pretended to consider it to be the property of the first lieutenant. Consequent 

ly, the animal was nearly shared between the midshipmen’s berth and the mess of 
which Joseph Grummet, the captain of the waist, was an unworthy member. 

The day following the death of the cow, Joseph Grummet was found loitering 
about the door of the young gentlemen's berth. 

“Any milk to-morrow, Joseph!”’ said the caterer.—* No, sir,” with a most 
sensible shake of the head. 

“Oh !—the cow has given up the ghost !"—*“ and somebody else too !” This 
simple expression seemed to have much relieved Joe’s overcharged bosom; he 
turned his quid in his mouth with evident satisfaction, grinned, and was shortly 
after lost in the darkness forward. 





There never yet was a ghost story that did not prove a very simple affair when 
the key to it was found. The captain of the Nenia never would believe that 
anything uncommon was ever seen at all. He was, however, as much in the 
wrong as those who believed that they had seen a ghost. The occurrence could 
not be forgotten, though it ceased to be talked of. 
Two years after the ship came to England, and was paid off. Joseph Grum- 
met bagged his notes and his sovereigns with much satisfaction ; but he did not 
jump like a fool into the first boat, and rush ashore to scatter his hard-earned 
wages among Jews, and people still worse: he stayed till the last man, and 
anxiously watched for the moment when the pennant should be hauled down. 
When he saw this fairly done, he asked leave to speak to the captain. He was 
ushered into the cabin, and he there saw many of the officers who were taking 
leave of their old commander. 
“* Well, Grommet,” said the skipper, “‘ what now ?” 

Please your honour, you offered five guineas to any body who would tell you 
who milked the cow.” 
“ And so I will gladly,” said the captain, pleasantly, “if the same person will 
unravel the mystery of the ghost.’ And he turned a trivmphant look upon the 





believers in spirits who stood around him, 
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“T mi ur cow, sir.” ats 
“ Hs Pica, Joseph! it — —— done. But with your hands?’ —“ We 
: i . Littlejohn’s -gloves, sir. : : 
ars fob in ean aa at the bottom of it! but there is honour in the 
midshipmen’s berth still. What is the reason they thus sought to deprive “r ne 
my property !”"—** You wouldn't allow them to take any live stock on board 
bay ta justice, hey? But come to the ghost.”— Why, sir, I want- 
ed to have the cow unwatched for a quarter of an hour every middle watch ; - 
| took the shark’s head we had caught a day or two before, — = 
most of the flesh, and whipped it in a bread-bag,—it shone brighter int - re 
than stinking mackerel ;—so I whips him out when I wants him, and — - is 
jaws about. I was safely stowed under the bowsprit from your shot ; and when 
your honour walked in on one side of the manger, I walked, with my head, under 
> arm, out of the other.” 
me Well, Joseph, there are your five guineas : and, gentlemen,” said the Honour- 
able the Captain Augustus Fitzroy Fitzalban, bowing to his officers, ‘1 wish you 
joy of your ghost !” 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST—THE CATARACTS OF 
THE NILE. 

(The following dinner scene upon the Nile, and visit to the cataracts, Is ex- 
tracted from a forthcoming work, now in the press of the Messrs. Harper, and 
entitled “ Incidents of ‘Travel in Egypt, Arabia, Petraea, and the Holy Land,” by 
an American. The author is a gentleman of this city. A considerable portion 
of the writer’s wanderings were over ground, as yet untrodden by the feet of any 
but the wild Arabs of the desert. ‘The chapter with which we have been favour- 
ed by the publishers in advance, is exceedingly amusing and characteristic. ] 

We hauled up alongside of the bank for part of the night, and the next morn- 
ing, with a strong and favourable wind, were approaching Assouan, the last town 
in Egypt, standing on the borders of Ethiopia and at the foot of the Cataracts of 
the Nile. For some time before reaching Assouan, the river becomes broader 
and the mountains again retire, leaving space for the islands and a broad surface 
for the body of the river. About three miles this side, on the Arabian bank, isthe 

new palace of Ibrahim, where he retired and shut himself up during the terrible 
plague of last year. On the right, the top of the Libyan mountain is crowned 
with the tomb of a Marabout sheik, and about half way down are the ruins of a 
convent, picturesque. and interesting, as telling that before the crescent came and 
trampled it under foot, the cross, the symbol of the Christian faith, once reared 
its sacred form even in the interior of Africa. In front is the beautiful Island of 
Elephantina, with a green bank sloping down to the river. On the left are rug- 
ged mountains; and projecting in rude and giant masses into the river, are the 
rocks of dark gray granite, from which came the mighty obelisks and monuments 
that adorned the ancient temples of Egypt. The little town of Assouan stands 
on the bank of the river, almost hid among palm-trees; and back at a distance 
on the height are the ruins of the old city. From the deck of my boat, the ap- 
proach to the Cataracts presented by far the finest scene on the Nile, possessing a 
variety and a wildness equally striking and beautiful, after the monotonous 
scenery along the whole ascent of the river. With streamers gallantly flying I 
entered the harbour, and with a feeling of satisfaction that amply repaid me for 
all its vexations, I looked uponthe end of my journey. 

My first move was to the little town of Assouan, but here I found little to de- 
tainme. It was better built than most of the towns on the Nile, and has its 
street of bazars; the slave-bazars being by far the best supplied of any. In one 
af the little cafterias opposite the slave-market, a Turk meanly dressed, though 
with arms, and a mouthpiece to his pipe that marked him as aman of rank, at- 
tracted my particularattention. He was almost the last of the Mamelukes, but 
yesterday the lords of Egypt; ene of the few who escaped the general massacre 
of his race, and one of the very few permitted to drag out the remnant of their 
days in the pacha’s dominions. ‘The ruins of the old town are in a singularly 
high, bold, and commanding situation, overlooking the river, the Cataracts, the 
Island of Elephantina, and the Arabian desert. More than a thousand years ago 
this city contained a large and flourishing population ; and some idea may be 
formed of its former greatness, from the fact that more than twenty thousand of 
its inhabitants died in one year of the plague. In consequence of the terrible 
ravages of this scourge, the inhabitants abandoned it ; but, still clinging to their 
ancient homes, commenced building a new town, beginning at the northern wall 
of the old. The valley here is very narrow; and the desert of Arabia, with its 
front of dark granite mountains, advances to its bank. 

The southern gate of the modern town opens to the sands of the desert, and 
immediately outside the walls is a large Mohammedan burying-ground, by its ex- 
tent, and the number of its tombstones, exciting the wonder of the stranger how 
so small a town could pay such a tribute to the king of terrors. In many places 
the bodies were not more than half buried, the loose sand which had been 
sprinkled over them having been blown away. Sculls, legs, and arms were scat- 
tered about in every direction ; and in one place we saw a pile of sculls and bones, 
which seemed to have been collected by some pious hand, to save them from the 
foot of the passing traveller. In another, the rest of the body still buried, the 
feet were sticking out, and the naked scull, staring at us from its sightless 
sockets, seemed struggling to free itself from the bondage of the grave, and 
claiming the promise of a resurrection from the dead. We buried again these 
relics of mortality, and hoping it might not be our lot to lay our bones where the 
grave was so little reverenced, continued our way to the ancient granite-quarries 
of Syene. 

These quarries stand about half an hour's walk from the river, in the bosom of 
a long range of granite mountains, stretching off into the desert of Arabia. 
Time and exposure have not touched the freshness of the stone, and the whole of 
the immense quarry looks as if it was but yesterday that the Egyptain left it. 
You could imagine that the workman had just gone to his noonday meal ; and as 
you look at the mightly obelisk lying rude and unfinished at your feet, you feel 
disposed to linger till the Egyptian shall come to resume his work, to carve his 
mysterions characters upon it, and make it a fit portal for some mighty temple. 
But the hammer and chisel will never be heard there more. The Egyptian work- 
men have passed away, and these immense quarries are now and for ever silent and 
deserted. 

It was late in the afternoon as I stood on the height crowned by the ruins of 
the ancient city, with a momentary feeling of returning loneliness, and gazed upon 
the sun retiring with glorious splendour towards my far-distant home. I turned 
my eyes to my boat, and beyond it, at a distance down the river, I saw 
aboat coming up under full sail, bearing what my now practised eye told me 
was the English flag. I hurried down, and arrived on the bank in time to wel- 
come to the Cataracts of the Nile the two gentlemen I had first met at Thebes. 

We spent the evening together, and I abandoned my original intention of taking 
my own boat up the Cataracts, and agreed to go up with them. 

In the morning, after an early breakfast, we started for the Island of Phile, 
about eight miles from Assouan, and above all the Cataracts ; an island singularly 
beautiful in situation, and containing the ruins of a magnificent temple. The road 
lay nearly all the way along the river, commanding a full view of the Cataracts, 
or rather, if a citizen of anew world may lay his innovating hand upon things 
consecrated by the universal consent of ages, what we who have heard the roar 
of Niagara would call simply the “rapids.” We set off on shabby donkeys, 
without saddle, bridle, or halter. A short distance from Assouan, unmarked by 
any monument, amid arid sands, we crossed the line which, since the days of 
Pharaoh, has existed as the boundary between Egypt and Ethiopia. We passed 
through several villages, standing alone at the foot of the granite mountains, with- 
out green or verdure around them, even to the extent of a blade of grass, and ir- 
resistibly suggesting the question, ‘‘ How do the miserable inhabitants live?” It 
was not the first time I had occasion to remark the effect of blood on physical 
character, and the strong and marked difference of races among peeple living un- 
der the same sun, and almost ona common soil. In the first village in Nubia, 
though not half an hour from Assouan, there is a difference obvious to the most 
superficial observer, and here, on the very confines of Egypt, it would be impossi- 
ble to mistake a border Nubian for an Arab of Assouan. 

Before arriving at Philo the river is filled with rocks and islands, and the view 
becomes singularly bold and striking. At the foot of one of the islands is a sort 
of ferry, with a very big boat and a very little boy to manage it ; we got on board, 
and were astonished to see with what courage and address the little fellow con- 
ducted us among the islands washed by the Cataracts. And it was nota straight- 
ahead navigation either: he was obliged to take advantage of an eddy to 
get to one point, jump ashore, tow the boat to another, again drop to another, tow 
her again, and so on, and all this time the little fellow was at the helm, at the 
oar, at the rope, leading the chorus of a Nubian song, and ordering his crew, 
which consisted of three boys and one little girl. In this way we worked to an 
island inhabited by a few miserable Nubians, and, crossing it, came to the point of 
the principal cataract (I continue to call it cataract by courtesy), being a fall of 
about two feet. 

And these were the great Cataracts of the Nile, whose roar in ancient days 
affrighted the Egyptian boatmen, and which history and poetry have invested with 
extraordinary and ideal terrors! The traveller who has come from a country as 
far distant as mine, bringing all that freshness of feeling with which a citizen of 
the New World turns to the storied wonders of the Old, and has roamed over 
the mountains and drunk of the rivers of Greece, will have found himself so of- 
ten cheated by the exaggerated accounts of the ancients, the vivid descriptions of 
poets, and his own imagination, that he will hardly feel disappointed when he stands 
by this apology for a cataract. 

Here the Nubian boys had a great feat to show, viz., jump into the cataract and 

float down to the point of the island. The inhabitants of the countries bordering 


on the Nile are great swimmers, and the Nubians are perhaps the best of all; but | have thrown it at his head. But my fri¢nds were unflinching and uncompromis- | 





Che Albion. 


this was no great feat. The great and ever-to-be-lamented Sam Patch would 
have made the Nubians stare, and shown them, in his own pithy phrase, ‘‘that some 
folks could do things as well as other folks ;” and I question if there is a cataract 
on the Nile, at which that daring diver would not have turned up his nose in 
scorn. We returned by the same way we had ceme, and underthe same guidance, 
augmented, however, by a motley collection of men and boys, who had joined us 
as our escort. In paying for the boat we showed a preference for our little boy, 
which brought down upon him all the rest, and he had to run to us for protection. 
We saved him for the present, but left him exposed to one of the evils attendant 
upon the acquisition of money, all the world over, the difficulty of keeping it, which 
difficulty in his case was so great physically, that I have no doubt he was stripped 
of more than half before we were out of sight. 

Getting rid of them, or as many of them as we could, we again mounted our 
shaggy donkeys, and rode to the Island of Phila. This island makes one of the 
most beautiful pictures I ever saw. Perhaps the general monotony of the scenery 
on the Nile gives it a peculiar beauty : but I think it would be called beautiful 
anywhere, even among the finest scenesin Italy. It brought forcibly to my mind 
but seemed to me far more lovely than, the Lake Maggiore, with the beautiful Isola 
Bella and Isola Madre. It is entirely unique, a beautiful lusus nature, a little 
island about a thousand feet long and four hundred broad, rising in the centre of 
a circular bay, which appears to be cut off from the river, and forms a lake sur- 
rounded by dark sandstone rocks : carpeted with green to the water’s edge, and 
covered with columns, propylons, and towers, the ruins of a majestic temple. A 
sunken wall encircles it on all sides, on which, in a few moments, we landed. 

The temple of Phile is a magnificent ruin, four hundred and thirty-five feet in 

length and one hundred and five in width. It stands at the southwest comer of 
the island, close upon the bank of the river, and the approach to it is by a grand 
colonnade, extending two hundred and forty feet along the edge of the river to 
the grand propylon. The propylon is nearly a hundred feet long, and rises on 
each side the gateway in two lofty towers, in the form of a truncated pyramid. 
T he front is decorated with sculpture and hieroglyphics ; on each side a figure of 
Isis, twenty feet high, with the moon over her head, and near the front formerly 
stood two sphinxes, the pedestals and ruins of which still remain. The body 
of the temple contains eleven chambers, covered with sculpture and _hierogly- 
phics, the figures teinted in the most lively colours, and the ceiling painted azure 
and studded with stars. 
_ But there are other things which touch the beholder more nearly than the ma- 
Jestic ruins of the temple—things which carry him from the works of man to a 
grander and higher subject, that of man himself. On the lofty towers in front of 
the temple, among the mysterious and unknown writings of the Egyptians, were 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, telling that they whose names were there written 
had come to worship the great goddess Isis ; that men had lived and looked upon 
the rolling river, and worshipped a mute idol. And again, on the front wall was 
the sacred cross, the emblem of the Christian faith, and the figures of the Egyp- 
tian deities were defaced and plastered over, showing that another race had been 
there to worship, who scorned and trampled on the gods of the heathen. And 
again there was an inscription of later days, that in the ruins of the temple car- 
ried with it a wild and fearful interest ; telling that the thunder of modern war 
had been heard above the roar of the cataracts and that the arm of the soldier 
which had stuck terror in the frozen regions of the north, had swept the burning 
sands of Africa. In the grand propylon, among the names of touriste and travel- 
lers, in a smail plain hand is written—"‘ L’an 6 dela république, le 13 Messidor, 
une armée Francaise, commandée par Buonaparte, est descendue 4 Alexandrie ; 
l'armeé ayant mis, vingt jours aprés, les Mamelukes en fuite aux pyramides, Des- 
saix, commandant la premiére division, les @ poursuivi, an de-la des cataractes, 
ou ilest arrivé le 13 Ventose, da l’an 7.’ Near this was an inscription that to 
me was far more interesting that all the rest ; the name of an early friend. 
“C B——, U.S. of America,” written with his own hand. I did not know 
that he had been here, although I knew that he had been many years from home, 
and I had read in a newspaper that he had died in Palestine. A thousand recol- 
lections crowded upon me, of joys departed, never to return, and made me sad. 
I wrote my name under his and left the temple. 

I was glad to get back to my rascally donkey. If aman were oppressed and 

borne down with mental anxiety, if he were mourning and melancholy, either from 
the loss of a friend, or an undigested dinner,I would engage to cure him. I 
would put him ona donkey without saddle or halter, and if he did not find him- 
self by degrees drawn from the sense of his misery, and worked up into a tower- 
ing passion, getting off and belabouring his brute with his stick, and forgetting 
every thing in this world but the obstinacy of the ass, and his own folly in attempt- 
ing to ride one, man is a more quiet animal than I take him to be. 
As I intended going the next day up the Cataracts with my companions, and 
expected to spend the day on board their boat, I had asked them to dine with me 
in the evening. After giving the invitation, I held a council with Paul, who told 
me that the thing was impossible, and with a prudence worthy of Caleb Balder- 
stone, expressed his wonder that I had not worked an invitation out of them. I 
told him, however, that the thing was settled, dine with me they must. My house- 
keeping had never been very extravagant, and macaroni, rice, and fowl, had been 
my standing dishes. Paul was pertinacious in raising objections, but I told him 
peremptorily there was no escape ; that he must buy a cow or a camel, if neces- 
sary, and left him scratching his head and pondering over the task before him. 

In the hurried business of the day, I had entirely forgotton Paul and his per- 
plexities. Once only, I remember, with a commendable prudence, I tried to get 
my companions to expend some of their force upon dried dates and Nubian bread, 
which they as maliciously declined, that they might do justice to me. Return- 
ing now, at the end of nine hours’ hard work, crossing rivers and rambling among 
ruins, the sharp exercise, and the grating of my teeth at the stubborn movements 
of my donkey, gave me an extraordinary voracity, and dinner, the all-important, 
never-to-be-forgotten business of the day, the delight alike of the ploughman and 
philosopher, dinner, with its uncertain goodness, began to press upon the most 
tender sensibilities of my nature. My companions felt the vibrations of the same 
chord, and with an unnecessary degree of circumstance, talked of the effect of 
air and exercise in sharpening the appetite, and the glorious satisfaction after a 
day's work of sitting down to a good dinner. I had perfect confidence in Paul’s 
zeal and ability, but I began to have some misgivings. I felt a hungry devil 
within me, that roared as if he would never be satisfied. I looked at my compa- 
nions, and heard them talk, and as J followed their humour with an hysteric laugh, 
I thought the genius of famine was at my heels, in the shape of two hungry 
Englishmen. I trembled for Paul, but the first glimpse I caught of him reas- 
sured me. He sat with his arms folded, on the deck of the boat, coolly, though 
with an air of conscious importance, looking out for us. Slowly and with dig- 
nity he came to assist us from our accursed asses; neither a smile nor frown 
was on his face, but there reigned an expression that you could not mistake. 
Reader, you have scen the countenance of a good man lighted up with the con- 
sciousness of having done a good action; even so was Paul’s. I could read in 
his face a consciousness of having acted well his part. One might almost have 
dined on it. It said as plainly as face could speak, one, two, three, four, five 
courses and a dessert, or, as they say at the two-franc restaurants in Paris, Quatre 
plats, une demi bouteille de vin, et pain i discrétion. , 

In fact, the worthy butler of Ravenswood could not have stood in the hall of 
his master in the days of its glory, before thunder broke china and soured butter- 
milk, with more sober and conscious dignity than did Paul stand on the deck of 
my boat to receive us. A load was removed from my heart. I knew that my 
credit was saved, and I led the way with a proud step to my little eabin. Still I 
asked no questions and made no apologies. I simply told my companions we 
were in Paul’s hands, and he would do with us as seemed to him good. Anether 
board had been added to my table, and my towel had been washed and dried 
during the day, and now lay, clean and of a rather reddish white, doing the duty 
of a table-cloth. I noticed two tumblers, knives and forks, and plates, which 
were strangers to me, but I said nothing ; we seated ourselves and waited, nor 
did we wait long; soon we saw Paul coming towards us, staggering under the 
weight of his burden, the savoury odour of which preceded him. He entered 
and laid before us an Irish stew. Reader, did you ever eatan Irish stew? Gra- 
cious Heaven! I shall never forget that paragon of dishes ; how often in the 
desert, among the mountains of Sinai, in the Holy Land, rambling along the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, or on the shores of the Dead Sea, how often has that Irish 
stew risen before me to tease and tantalize me, and haunt me with the memory 
of departed joys! ‘The potatoe is a vegetable that does not grow in Egypt. 1 
had not tasted one for more than a month, and was almost startled out of my 
propriety at seeing them ; but I held my peace, and was as solemn and dignified 
as Paul himself. Without much ceremony we threw ourselves with one accord 
upon the stew. I think I only do our party justice, when I say that few of 
those famished gentlemen from whose emerald isle it takes its name, could have 
shown more affection for the national dish. For my own part, as I did not know 
what was coming next, if any thing, I felt loth to part with it. My companions 
were knowing ones, and seemed to be of the same way of thinking, and without 
any consultation all appeared to be approaching the same end, to wit, the end of 
the stew. With the empty dish before him, demonstrative to Paul that so far 
we were perfectly satisfied with what he had done, that worthy purveyor came 
forward with an increase of dignity, to change our plates. I now saw that some- 
thing more was coming. I had suspected from the beginning that Paul was in 
the mutton line, and involuntarily murmured, “this day a sheep has died ;” and 
presently on came another cut of the murdered innocent, in cutlets, accompanied 
by fried potatoes. Then came boiled mutton and boiled potatoes, and then roast 
mutton and roast potatoes, and then came a macaroni paté. I thought this was 
going to damn the whole; until this I had considered the dinner as something 
extraordinary and recherché 
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ing. They were determined to stand by Paul to the last, and we laid in the ma- 
caroni paté, with as much vigour as if we had not already eaten a sheep. Paul 
wound us up and packed us down with pancakes. I never knew a man that did 
not like pancakes, or who could not eat them even at the tail of a mighty dinner. 
And now, feeling that happy sensation of fulness which puts a man above kings, 
princes, or pachas, we lighted our long pipes and smoked. Our stomachs were 
full and our hearts were open. Talk of mutual sympathy, of congenial spirits, 
of similarity of tastes, and all that. "Tis the dinner which unlocks the heart ; 
you feel yourself warming towards the man that has dined with you. The parts 
of the several animals which you have forcibly separated seem drawing together 
and carrying you with them. It was in this happy spirit that we lay like war- 
niors, resting On our arms, and talked over the particulars of our battle. 

And now, all dignity put aside and all restraint removed, and thinking my friends 
might have recognised acquaintances among the things at the table which were 
strangers to me, and thinking, too, that I stood ona pinnacle, and come what 
might I could not fall, I led the way in speculating upon the manner in which 
Paul had served us. _The ice once broken, my friends solved many of the mys- 
teries, by claiming this, that, and the other as part of their furniture and stores. 
In fact, they were going on most unscrupulously, making it somewhat doubtful 
whether I had furnished any thing for my own dinner, and I called in Paul. But 
that functionary had no desire to be questioned ; he hemmed, and hawed, and 
dodged about ; but I told him to make a clean heart of it, and then it came out, 
but it was like drawing teeth, that he had been on a regular foraging expedition 
among their stores. The potatoes with which he had made such a flourish were 
part of a very small stock furnished them by a friend, as a luxury not to be had on 
the Nile; and instead of the acknowledgments which I expected to receive on 
account of my dinner, my frieuds congratulated me rather ironically upon pos- 
sessing such a treasure of a steward. We sat together till a late hour; were 
grave, gay, laughing, and lachrymose by turns; and when we began to doze over 
our pipes, betook ourselves to slumber. 


LL 
COMMISSIONERS’ COURT. 

A Skull Thatcher. —Miss Anne Maria Clements, a maker and mender of ladies’ 
dresses, residing in the labyrinth of the Seven Dials, summoned Peter Murphy, 
at the Westminster Court of Requests, on Tuesday, late a spalpeen in Kerry, and 
now a jontleman at large, for the formidable sum of three shillings and ninepence, 
balance of a much larger sum, for professional aid given to the plaintiff. ““ Where 
is Peter Murphy,” asked the commissioner !—“ He is here, Sir,’’ answered Mrs. 
Murphy. Commissioner: Let him come forward then. Mrs. Murphy then as- 
cended the steps, and said, if Misther Murphy bean’t here, Sir, his wife is here 
to take his part, and that, I suppose, will do just the same ; for if its money the 
Madham is looking for, she won't get as much from either of us as would buy a 
dose of salts for acock robin; and if she wants law—I’ll let her see before she 
quits the court that she has to do with one of the Hayes’s [laughter]. Miss Cle- 
ments : It is with sincere regret, Sir, that I feel myself hobligated to come before 
the court in correspondence with so paltry a transaction, with this here contemp- 
tible creature ; but the fact is, Sir, I did the work for her and the young uns unbe- 
known to the father. Mrs. Murphy: You'll never get a farthing from their father 
any more than their mother, and that’s meself. My lords, [ paid her long ago 
more than she was worth, and here it is in writing :—‘ Due 12s and 12d” [laugh- 
ter]; that’s 12 hogs, you know, for mending and making for me and mine. 
Well, on the right hand side of the paper there is against Miss Clements, 
“By money down, 5s. last Sunday was seven weeks; by more money in 
pratees, 3s." You see, my lords, that’s aqual to 8s. Well, then, there’s 
ls. 6d. gone out of my two hands to the gorsoon, which she sent down 
to me; there’s 2s. more which I wouldn’t give her for work that she didn’t 
do (laughter), and the other sixpence I had to pay for althering a gound 
which she sent home to me in such a state that I couldn't show my 
face to Tim Frawley the day he was going to be buried, but I was obliged to stay 
widin and do my share of the cryin’ after the poor boy at home. And what harm 
if I had suffered all this from a rale manty-makey ; but she is only a skull-thatcher 
although she endayvors to persuade us to the conthrary by means of the painted 
board in her windy. (Laughter.) Commissioner.—Pray, ma’am, what is askull- 
thatcher? Mrs. Murphy.—It’s a person, sir, that makes sthraw hats and sthraw 
bonnets for boys and girls, and mends ’em afther, when they’re broken. Miss Cle- 
ments.—Now, sir, look at my bill, and after you have considered all I have gone 
through in making and mending, and ripping and stitching, and then considered 
how long I’ve been out 0’ my money, I’m sure you'll say the charge is moderate. 
I'm sure, at any rate, I’ll never do no more work for the likes of Mrs. Murphy 
again. I advise ye, gentlemen, above all things, to beware of low people after 
what ye now see before you. Mrs. Murphy: Is it because we lives ina celler 
you calls us low people? (Laughter.) I’d have you to know, marm, that your 
talking to your bethers; and that I wouldn’t allow the worst of my pigs to sit 
down at the same table wid the likes of you, lave alone going up stairs meself and 
my childher to discoorse you in your ugly dhrawin’-room. (Laughter.) The 
ladies would have carried onthe argument in a manner more iagpenive than 
words had not:the commissioners having now examined the bill, Grdered Mrs. 
Murphy to pay it, which, after much grumbling, she agreed to do on being al- 
lowed to make three halves of the debt, and discharge it in the same number of 
instalments. — London paper. 





Suntmary. 


Conservative Students.—Saturday, at 2 o’clock, a numerous meeting of the 
Conservative students of the Universities was held at the Waterloo-rooms ; Mr. 
Hopper in the chair. The meeting was addressed by Mr. Reid, Mr. Fraser, (a 
native of the United States,) Mr. Shaw, Mr. Galloway, Mr. Scott, &c., who 
moved a series of resolutions, expressive of the satisfaction they felt at the elec- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel to the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University, and an 
address to the Glasgow students for their conduct on that occasion. ‘The reso- 
lutions and address were carried by acclamation.—Edinburgh Courant. 

Of the Bishop of London’s family at Fulham, consisting in all of forty persons, 
no less than thirty-six are said to have been sufferers from the prevailing epi- 
demic ! 

Paid Members of Parliament.—Sir John Hammond has placed on the books 
of the House of Commons the following notice—namely, for a select conimittee 
‘To inquire into the practice of members of Parliament becoming paid parlia- 
mentary agents for colonies, or other of his Majesty’s subjects.” 

Mr. Otway Cave.—This gentleman, one of the members for Tippersry, has 
just paid all his tithe arrears and costs. The amount of tithe for three years is 
3771. 16s. 9d., the sum discharged for costs is 566/. 14s. 2d. The honourable 
member had been a party in no less than ten suits. He has paid dearly for his 
whistle. 

Tuesday’s Gazette centains the appointment of the Right Honourable Baron 
Loughlen to be Master of the Rolls for Ireland, in the room of Sir W. M‘Mahon, 
deceased. 

We regret to hear from Brussels, that Mr. H. L. Bulwer has been confined to 
his house for more than a month, with a severe inflammatory complaint, which 
will render it impossible for him for the present, to attend to his parliamentary 
duties. 

Died, at West Campbell street, Broomlands, Paisley, on the 21st ult., Janet 
Harper, wife of John Neil, jr. The deceased was married at 7 o'clock the pre- 
vious evening, the mafriage supper took place at 10, and before one in the morn- 
ing she was a lifeless corpse. 

A singular circumstance has occurred in the death of a man and his wife at 
Southmoulton. John Sampson, a labourer, who had been in a declining state of 
health some time, died on Friday last in that town; and Susan, his wife, who, it 
appears, expressed a wish not to survive her husband five hours, actually expired 
about an hour and a half after. Each of them was about 60. They wereburied 
in the same grave on Wednesday. 

Grand Protestant Confederation —On Monday evening last a new lodge of the 
Grand Protestant Confederation, in connection with the Warrington Lodge, was 
opened at the King and Queen, in Padgate, near Warrington. Mr. Malley, the 
Grand Secretary, presided, and the vice-chair was ably filled by Mr. Greenhaigh. 
The meeting was addressed by Mr. Malley, Messrs. Houghton, Mr. Lythgoe, and 
other gentlemen, and about 30 individuals were enrolled as members.—Manches- 
ter Chronicle. 

The Weather.—February has brought us the same degree of wetness and 
darkness with which we have been so familiar during the preceding month. When 
they are likely to take their departure, to make room for a more congenial season, 
we are not prophetic enough to divine. Candles, gas, &c., have been lately in 
so much requisition with us, that we shall consider the return of 12 hours suc- 
cessive daylight a rarity ; and the sight of a clean pair of boots a s.ovelty. 

Liverpool Tradesmen’s Conservative Association ——The monthly meeting of 
this association was held on Monday night, in the large room of the King’s Arms 
Hotel. We are happy to state that 135 new members were proposed and ad- 
| mitted, and, what is still more gratifying, every one of them, we have good rea- 
son to believe, are enrolled voters.—Liverpool Mail. 

The Peel Banquet.—It is worthy of notice that Messrs. Ibbotson Brothers, of 
the Globe Works, Sheffield, furnished the knives and forks for this entertain- 
ment, amounting to 43 gross, and weighing 1,100 cwt.— York Chronicle. 








| Downing Street, Feb. 6.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate 
and appoint Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, Knight Com- 
| mander of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand 
| Cross of the said Order, in the room of General the Earl of Rosslyn, deceased. 
His Majesty hes further been pleased to appoint Major General Sir John Wil- 
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son, Companion of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight 
Commander of the said Order, in the room of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
M. Brisbane. 





Xnmperial Parliament, 
POOR LAWS FOR IRELAND. 
House of Commons, Feb. 13. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL introduced this Bill, and urged its adoption. ‘The 
following is a sketch of the plan : 

The principle of the bill is to give indoor relief to the decrepid, destitute, &e. 
poor; but as to the working of it, settlements to be no guidance ; for eventually 
there are to be 100 poor houses in Ireland, and these are to receive all the poor. 
There is to be a rate throughout Ireland, half to be paid by the landlord, half by 
the tenant; but the system is to be begun by the erection of ten or more poor 
houses, according to the discretion of the poor law commissioners, for they (with 
additions to the board, if requisite) are to carry the plan into effect. Holders of 


tenants under £5 a year to be altogether exempt from the rent, as they are not to | 


be allowed to vote onthe election of guardians. When the property of the 
rate-payer exeeeds a certain amount, it is proposed to allow hin a plurality of 
votes. 

The Noble Lord stated that the support of the mendicants falls now almost ex- 

-clusively upon the middling and more humble classes, and that these, the small 
farmers and cotters, contribute in food for the relief of the beggars between 
£700,000 and a million sterling annually. His Lordship calculated that sufficient 
remedy would be supplied by the erection eventually of 100 poor houses, the 
country being divided into 100 districts ; that there were not to be more than 800 
paupers in each poor-house; and that the cost would not exceed £800,000 a 
year. It is also proposed that the English poor-law commissioners shall be the 
commissioners for Ireland also, their number to be necessarily increased for tlus 
purpose by one, and one or two of them to reside in Dublin. The boards of guar- 
dians are to be elected every year. The first electors to be the country cess- 
payers : all future electors to be made by the rate-payers. In the proposed mea- 
sure there is no allusion to bastardy or apprenticeship. But it proposes to place 
the existing charitable institutions under the direction of the commissioners. 

Mr. O’CONNELL wished to know from the Noble Lord in what way he pro- 
posed to regulate the first poor-houses. If he had understood him rightly, he be- 
lieved that in the first instance there were to be four or five poor-houses as a 
commencement. ‘The number, however, was immaterial. He wished to know 
what was to be the nature of the first batch, and who were to have aclaim upon 
them. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said it was not proposed that the bill should place any limit 
on the discretion of the commissioners. What he had stated was, that the com- 
missioners would begin with not more than 10 or 15 poor-houses, that the per- 
sons who would get admission to them should be all destitute persons, and from 
whom there should be an application, and that there would be a discretionary 
power with the commissioners and board of guardians to say how far they ought 
toextend relief. ‘There would be no exclusion of any person except upon the 
exercise of that discretion. All owners and occupiers of property within the 
district would be liable to be rated for their support. 

Mr. O'CONNELL observed, that in that case there were to be some districts 


exclusively taxed or rated, but that everybody, no matter from what part of the | 


country, might go to them and be a burden upon those thus exclusively taxed 
That he had understood to be the proposition. He next wished to know out of 
what fund the £700,000 for building the poor-houses was to come! 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, he proposed that the money should be raised upon 
loan, to be repaid in a certain number of years 

Mr. O'CONNELL wished also to know, when the country should be turned 
into 100 districts, and 100 poor houses erected, if it were intended to have any law 
of settlement, so that any person whatsoever resident in the district might receive 
parochial settlement—whether, in fact, there was to be a parochial or district set- 
tlement ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL replied, that it was at present determined not to have any 
settlement, but that that point could be discussed hereafter. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, he understood that the experiment would be com- 
menced in certain districts, leaving to all that might come to them the power of 
claiming relief. 
Lord had thrown out as to the good results that might arise from that principle ; 
but he, at the same time, felt it to be the duty of every Member in the House to 
assist in carrying the Noble Lord's plan into effect. [Hear.] The Government 
having once announced their plan, he conceived it would be impossible, and he 
was sure it would be improper, to impede the course of experiment which they 
proposed to make. He, therefore, cheerfully acceded to the proposed plar, and 
would assist in any way he could in working out its details, so as to make them, 
if possible, practically useful. He was very much afraid, however, that such at- 
tempt would be attended with great difficulty. The Noble Lord knew this, that 
if Ireland were to be divided into 100 districts, to have a similar number of poor- 
houses established, and that in each of these poor-houses the maximum number 
of inmates was to be 800, that for the entire country that would only give rehef 
to 80,000 destitute persons. Upon what foundation was it, he would ask, that 
the Noble Lord had calculated they would be so few in nnmber! The Noble 
Lord had gone on to state, that he expected he would have but one-half, or pro- 
bably one-third, that number. For his (Mr. O'Connell's) own part, he looked 
upon it as utterly impossible that there would be so few a number of clannants 
for relief. As to the £300,000 a-year, if it were but to afford the smallest pro- 
spect of making a provision for the poor of Ireland, he would not hesitate one 
moment in voting that it should be levied, but the sum was so comparatively 
small with reference to the amount of pauperism, that he considered it totally 
inadequate to meet the evil. It had been calculated that 565,000 heads of fa- 
milies were in a state of destitution in Ireland. ‘That was not exactly a calcula- 
tion, it was a summing up from each locality. In each locality they had 
evidence of the quantity of destitution that existed in it And now let 
any man look over that evidence and see whether it was probable that the 
commissioners had made exaggerated statements in their report. [Hear.] 
He had seen it, and found that it contained the evidence of clergymen of both 
persuasions, of farmers, of country gentlemen, and of the paupers themselves, 
all of whom furnished the facts and their data, of which the result proved to be 
this number of heads of families. And yet the plan of the Noble Lord went 
only to the maximum of 80,000 individuals. He did not think they should rely 
upon the testimony of Mr. Nicholls, while they had such evidence as this before 
them. Ife should, however, vote for the bill in all its stages, but would feel it 
his duty to suggest some alterations and additions when incommittee. And the 
principle of the plan was that it should be brought gradually into operation. He 
totally objected to that. It seemed to him that they would thereby create a state 
of transaction, during which neither relief nor charity, neither relief from poor- 
houses, nor alms from private hands, would be afiorded to the suffering popu- 
lation of the country ; thus while it professed to be a measure calculated to 
prevent disturbance, by giving district relief, it would prove to be the direct and 
immediate cause of disturbance in the neighbourhood. If destitution were re- 
lieved in one district, it would put in motion all the neighbouring destitution, and 
they would thus create an immediate excitement, by the fact of those persons 
who should not be relieved complaining of the injustice of relieving others 
and not them They would also by this partial application of 
take away the disposition, at present existing amongst the poorer classes, 
of supporting utter destitution. The man knew very little of Ireland who 
would tell him (Mr. O'Connell) that such a plan could tranquillize Ireland. 
On the contrary, refusals to just claims for relief would inevitably lead to distur- 
bance. It had been shown to demonstration that there was no population on the 
face of the earth amongst whom the kindly sentiments of affection between 
parents and children, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, and between the 
poor labouring creatures of the country, in giving support to their near relations, 
were cherished with greater pridethan amongst the population of Ireland. In 
passing any poor law, therefore, for that country, he would caution them against 
removing any incitement of this kind. Indeed, he would go so faras to say that 
they should not introduce any measure which would tend to mitigate the feelings 
hehad described. I had been shown over and overagain, that there was no re proach 
from which a young man would shrink with greater shame than that which he would 
feel upon being told, “* Oh, you're the fellow who has let his mother out of doors— 
you are the man who has ill-treated his father.” That feeling existed in the coun- 
try at present ; and he would advise them not to establish the state of transition 
to which he alluded, unless they were determined to put cown that feeling 
altogether. If they were desirous of preventing disturbance, they should carry the 
plan into effect immediately and entirely. He wanted to have it carried into effect 
at once. Divide the country as they would, into 10 or 15 districts, or into coun- 
ties, or half-counties ; but let there not be an intervening period between the ap- 
plication of relief in different parts of the country. He was glad to find 
that the Noble Lord had entirely thrown overboard the notion that any person was 
to be employed out of the poorhouse. The favoured phantasy of poor-rate mon- 
gers was, that the rate was to be one out of which men were to be employed ; 
butthe Noble Lord had distinctly shown, by the result of all evidence, that the 
ide: of employing men out of a poor-rate should be banished altogeter. [Hear, 
hear.) It was, therefore, impossible that the notion could be entertained that this 
measure was to effectuate that purpose. It had been often admitted that Ireland 
‘was a country capable of two or three times its present cultivation ; but there was 
no part of Ireland, in fact, which was not capable of being cultivated toa degree 
ten tumes more productive than it now was. ‘There was at least one-fourth of it 
waste land which had never been broken in, and which was quite capable 
of cultivation. And that was acountry socircumstanced, that’although labour 
ought to be productive, and individual interests constantly in action to make it 


rehef 


He confessed he could not yield to the hopes which the Noble | 


so, yet there was something so diseased in its condition (“ hear hear,” from 
the Opposition side of the house), that they had not the power to render it 
productive, and what they now suggested was, that a country unable to 
give employment to its labourers should be made to feed them in idleness within 
the walls of a poor-house. A poor-rate was not an increaseg of wealth ; it 
was only another division of wealth, taken away from employers or labour- 
ers, to be used in feeding persons confined in idleness. The work-house 
system appeared to work exceedingly well in England, but they had seen upon 
evidence that the work imposed under the poor law upon the idle population was 
| only a kind of slave labour, in order to drive them to seck for employment. But 
see how that principle would act in Ireland. The laborious classes there were 
anxious to procure employment. ‘They never refused it ; they, in fact, worked 
for 2d. and 3d. a day rather than be idle. He was sure he need not apply to En- 

glish gentlemen to prove that Irishmen were always ready for labour, when they 
| found them coming from the remotest parts of Ireland, from Mayo and Sligo in 
| some hundreds of thousands, and making their way through Dublin and Liver- 
| pool on to Kent in order to procure the earnings of five or six weeks’ labour — 
| There was no necessity, therefore, for poorhouses in Ireland in order to stimulate 
its labouring pepulation to look for work ; but there would be that necessity when 
once they became the only disposers of Irish charity and turned the sources of 
Irish benevolence into the public channe!. That would be an additional way of 
| getting rid of the plough, while they could not leave at large those persons hith- 
| erto supported by private contributions. It was utterly impossible, however, to 
| prevent the experiment being made, and they should see what were the best terms 
| upon which to make it. The noble lord had talked of a rate to be levied on per- 

sons having houses or land above the value of 5/. a-year. It was to go down to 
| that—5/. a-year was to be exempt; but he should like to know what exemption 
| that would be to the tenant. If he possessed a lease he might have, but if he 

did not, he certainly would not have, any great security that he would not have 
; to pay the rate. He would submit to the noble lord that it would be infinitely 
| better to simplify the rate and make it upon the rent. However the proposition 
| might be received therg, it certainly was not likely to be received in what was 
| called “another place’” [a laugh;] but he would nevertheless propose that those 

who held property without residence in the country should pay a double rate.— 
| [Hear.] ‘There was no resident gentleman in Ireland who did not employ a num- 
| ber of the people on wages. Their personal occupation of the land rendered 
| that employment in many instances, necessary. But the non-resident did not 

give employment to any except those engaged to make up the landlord’s rent.— 

It was the working classes that were destitute, and he did say, upon the principle 

of justice and fairness, that the man who held estates in Ireland and thought fit 
| to have his place of residence elsewhere, and thus took away his moral influence 
| from over the minds of the people, aud the advantage to be derived from his pre- 
| sence, ought to pay a higher rate than those who by residing on their estates, ne- 
cessarily gave employment to a portion of the labouring population. ‘They should 
| not forget either, that by that very employment, they paid an additional rate, in- 
asinuch as in nine cases out of ten it was not productive of an equivalent amount 
| of benefit. That was another reason why the absentee should be made to pay a 
| higher rate. He would instance the case of Mr. Smith, a gentleman residing 
near Youghal, who differed from him [Mr. O’Connell] in politics, but to whose 
| good qualities he readily bore testimony : that gentleman gave continual employ- 
| ment to 700 or 800 persons on his estate, although it could not be said he re- 
| quired the labour of anything like so many. He was thus virtually paying a poor 
rate at present. Indeed, he [Mr. O'C ] could safely say there was not a resident 
gentleman in Treland who did not expend a very substantial portion of his income 
on labour; so that if a poor-rate were to be levied, they would be paying both 
j ways. Lord Clare, when speaking of Ireland, had said that it had been three 
| times forfeited, and he [Mr. O'Connell] did not know of an estate which had 
| not been originally derived in that way. ‘The successful conquerors of the coun- 
| try had, in three distinct conquests, dispossessed the occupiers of the soil, and 
| having done so, repaired to their estates in England, upon which they resided, but 

had continued owners of nine-tenths of the soil of Ireland ever since. The des- 
| titution which existed there was mainly owing to that circumstance. The income 

of the country had never accumulated, and could not under the present order of 
| things. When the question of rate should be brought forward, he should, there- 
| fore, divide the house, if necessary, upon his proposition for laying a higher rate 
j; on absentees 





| the English labourer, by keeping the Irish labourer at home. ‘There never was 
a greater mistake. [HHear, hear.] The first thing they would do in Ireland 
would be to send as many unmarried men to England as they could {a laugh] ; 
and if a inan had a family, would it not be much better for him to go there also, 
when his family could be easily supported at home by the poor-rate! He would 
thus underwork the English labourer; so that instead of keeping the Irish 
| labourer at home, a poor-law, he contended, would have the opposite eflect. The 
| Noble Lord had said that it was panperism that created the competition for land. 
| That he denied : it was created by aclass of persons much beyond them. The 

only manufacture in Ireland [for so he called it] was that of the land, being the 

most productive of industry ; the consequence of which was, that whatever local 

capital there existed was at once placed in the acquisition of land; and if they 

were to take away the 2,300,000 paupers out of the market, he would warrant it 

there would not be the slightest diminution in the competition for land. The 
| Hon. Member for Roscommon had recommemded that they should not proceed 
| quickly with this measure. Now, his (Mr. O’Connell’s) decided opinion was, that 
| the sooner they carried it into effect the better. They had now opened the ques- 
| tion,—if it could be realized, they should realize it as soon and as extensively as 
| possible, for by only holding out a hope they wonld deprive those whom they 
| sought to benefit of that support which they at present depended on and received 

from the sympathy, the affection, and the kindness of their friends and relatives 
| He did implore of them to put their hands to work at once and completely. Let 
| them work from day to day, and have some scheme carried into effect without de- 
| lay ; let them not talk to him of 10 or 15 workhouses, but let them build a hun- 
| drdd at one. He would also implore of them to think again upon the subject of 
emigiation. The colonies, it was said, liked it. To be sure they did, because 

there was no man amongst them who had not jobbed to advantage upon the labour 
of the emigrants ; and why could not they, themselves, succeed! In the sale of 
lands this year in New South Wales they had realized £100,000. It was the 
capital of labour upon which the jobbing he alluded to had been carried on. Now, 
they could produce a labouring population who by their own industry would soon 
have a capital to purchase land. It was only in this way he would recommend 
the principle of emigration. He thought the report of last year on the subject 
ought to be most deliberately considered by the House. If the principle he spoke 
of were put into execution at once, it would afford great relief, and there would 
| be no difficulty in it if an act of Parliament were passed vesting those lands—he 
did not speak of the Canadas, but other colonies—in a board of management 
There would not be the least difficulty in raising money. The Government 
should certainly give security, but then they could very safely do so. If they 
could in this way create emigration to the extent of 50,000 or 100,000 persons 
now in astate of destitation, and at the same time build workhouses as proposed, 
they would give a stimulus to the people to relieve the inert mass of pauperism 
at present existing in Ireland, and they would also afford a prospect of entering 
upon a poor law with a better hope of its being efficient. For my own part 


(said the Hon. Gentleman), efficient or not, a poor law we must have. [Hear. 
; PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 
Numerous petitions were still coming, in, from all parts of the kingdoms, for 


the abolition of church rates 
On the 13th of February, in the House of Lords, Lord Melbourne gave 
notice of a motion for a committee of inquiry into the state of education in Ireland 
On the 14th the registration and marriage bill was read athird time. The 
House adjourned to the 16th 
On that day; the same bill was read a second time. The day was principally 
occupied in the reception of petitions against church rates, many of them from 
members of the established church, as well as from dissenters. _ 
In the Commons, on the 10th, Mr. Hume introduced a bill for a reform in the 
} administration of county finances, and in the appointment of county officers 
A principal object is, to putan endto the system of making clergymen magis- 
trates. Lord John Russell and Mr. O'Connell supported the bill, which was read 
| a first time 





On the 13th, a petition was presented for an inquiry into the condition of the 
second order of Catholic clergy in Ireland, froma priest who complained of oppres- 
sion by his diocesan 

The poor-law bill for Ireland was ordered to be read a second time on the 27th 

On the 15th another question was put to Lord Palmerston, relating to the seizure 
of the Vixen, and answered as before, that the subject was in course of negocia- 
tion, and that it would not be proper to make statements at present 

The Attorney General's Bill to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, was read a se- 
cond time, and made the order for the 29th (February had but 28 days this year ; 
the 29th is therefore probably a typograpical error ; 

On the 16th, in answer toa question, Lord John Russell, said it was not the in- 
tention of Government to bring forward any measure altering the Tithe-Commu- 
tation Act, at present 

In answer to a question, Sir G. Grey stated that the reports of Canada Com- 
missioners would be laid before the House, although he could not promise them 
iunmediately on their appearance 

Lord John Russell moved for a committee to examine precedents, relative to 
the publication of papers by order of the House—in consequence of the recent 
decision. ‘The motion was agreed to 

His Lordship also moved for leave to bring in a bill to regulate pluralities. Mr 
Hume gave notice that he should move to abolish them altogether. 

The following proceedings took place on the coming in of a report from a com- 
mittee ona breach of privilege case. 





Many were of opinion that a poor-rate in Jreland, would relieve | 
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Mr. Wynn then complained of a leading artiele in a morning paper (the Chro- 
nicle) stating that the committee were actuated by political motives, and that the 
room was crowded every day by Tory members. The Hon. Member read the 
paragragh at length, and then went on to move, that the printer, John Black, 
should be ordered to attend the House. 

Lord J. Russell said he did not think it would be wise or expedient to press 
the motion. Of late great latitude had been allowed to newspapers, and those 
who had the most right to complain were the majority of that House, as there 
were no terms of abuse, or which could tend to lawer them in the estimation of 
their fellow countrymen, which were not applied to those Hon. Members. 
{Hear.}] In the late charge of a Rev. Bishop, a grave accusation was made that 
certain members of that House, who professed Catholic principles, were guilty 
of treachery and perjury. [Hear.] If notice were to be taken of this article, 
they ought to lose no time in vindicating the character of those Hon. Members. 
He, however, thought it had been best to treat the charge with utter contempt. 
{Hear.] If the House were to take up cases of this kind, they ought to look to 
the columns of the Morning Post, the John Bull, and various other papers, in 
order to see if there were not similar charges made against those on the other 
side. Mr. Wynn withdrew his motion. 


i 
THE IRISH MUNICIPAL LAW BILL, AND 
APPROACHING CRISIS OF THE WHIG MINISTRY.—RESIGNATION OR DISSOLUTION. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

The debate upon this bill, which, in fact, is the pitched battle of the two par- 
ties, and the issue of which must determine the important question,—whether 
the Whig and Radical cabinet shall continue to govern the country, and sacrifice 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, and the Church Establishment in England, to 
their insane passion for reform,—or whether Sir R. Peel and the Conservatives 
shall be called into office, and make the attempt, at least, to preserve the institu- 
tions of the country, and to maintain that ecclesiastical form of government in the 
two united kingdoms, under which we have so gloriously prospered for so many 
centuries. We have lived too long in the world to retain any bigotry, if we ever 
had it, towards things of mere form; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
that the whole spirit and substance of our English religion, morals, and manners, 
such as they are, and such as have rendered us what we have become as a na- 
tion, are founded entirely upon that mixed and ecclesiastical constitution, upon 
that incorporation of church and state, and upon that legal and therefore steady 
provision for the religious and moral instruction of the great mass of the people, 
which constitutes the British Constitution. We, therefore, find ourselves repeat- 
edly asking the question, what would be the condition of the great mass of the 
people of England, if, by the destruction of the church establishment, the twelve 
or thirteen thousand officiating ministers of the ten or twelve thousand parishes 
of the kingdom were ejected from their churches? And as to the supporting 
these ministers upon the voluntary principle, we will briefly put it te the common 
sense of our readers, how this principle could possibly be carried into effect m at 
least nine or ten thousand out of the twelve thousand rural villages of the king- 
dom, where the population is of such a description, that it would be impossible 
to raise thirty or forty pounds, and in many eases not so many half-crowns, for 
the annual salary of a quiet, sober, well-educated clergyman of the Church of 
England 

But to return to our more immediate subject, the consideration of the very 
importent debate which occurred on Tuesday and Wednesday last. According 
to the course which this debate followed, it may be said to have divided itself 
into three parts, or rather that its topics and subject matter may thus conveniently 
be distributed. ‘These were first, the misgovernment of Ireland; secondly, the 
merits of the particular bill in question; and thirdly, the purposed and fixed reso- 
lution of his Majesty’s ministers to put the continuance of their ministry upon 
the success of this bill, and in the event of failing in it, either to give in their im- 
mediate resignation, or to dissolve the parliament. 

Upon the first of these heads, we strongly advise our readers to turn to those 
columns which contain the speeches of Mr. Sergeant Jackson and Sir R. Peel. 
In these two speeches they will find the details of those instances of misgovern- 
ment, which the limits of our paper will not admit us to particularise upon the 
present occasion, 





The substance of the remarks of these two eminent men is, that, under the 
government of Lord Mulgrave, and under the influence of O'Connell, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland are as systematically cherished, fostered, and countenanced, 
in their temper, spirit, and practices against the Protestant establishment, as the 
Protestants themselves are humbled, disowned, and actively persecuted and op- 
pressed. ‘Give me a committee,” said Mr. Sergeant Jackson, “and F aeill 
prove by the most wrrefragable evidence, that Lord Mulgrave’s government not 
merely connives at, and basely suffers and tolerates, the Rebellion Catholic Asso- 
ciation now sittmmg in Dublin, but that he directly cheers on and encourages this 
association, and all the other declared enemics of the Protestant Church, by the 
promotion of the most active and mischievous of its members to stations of ho- 
nour, profit, and trust.” Mr. Serjeant Jackson, in confirmation of this observa- 
tion, enumerated several very striking examples, and amongst others that of Mr. 
Piggott, the avowed contriver of the plan of litigious tithe resistance, and leading 
member of the association, who has recently been appointed by Lord Mulgrave to 
the office of confidential law adviser to the Irish government. He proceeded 
further to accuse Jord Mulgrave either of gross partiality, or of a most culpable 
neglect of duty, in the non-prosecution of atrocious crimes against the person 
and property of the Protestants of Ireland, and particularly as regarded the mur- 
der of Mr. Carter, whose murderers were thrice tried and had never yet been 
convicted or acquitted, because at each trial they had a jury of such a local cha- 
racter and description, that either a friend, or an accomplice in the murder, was 
actually found to be one of the jurymen. 

But this part of the subject, namely, the actual mis-government of Ireland, 
and the pernicious effect of the association now sitting in Dublin upon the pub 
lic peace, will be most strongly illustrated, and most distinctly placed before the 
eyes of our readers, by quoting a passage from the speech of Sir James Graham, 
and which passage possesses a further merit and intrinsic claim to public interest, 
because it contains a fact which has hitherto, not been so well understood. “ It 
is not so well known as it ought to be,” exclaimed Sir James Graham, “ that 
Lord Grey’s cabinet was broken up upon this precise question, namely, how far 
it was imperatively urgent upon his Majesty’s government at that ttme, that is, 
upon Earl Grey and his cabinet, to put down the Catholic associatlon of Ireland 
at all events and at all risks, and for that purpose, to retain, in the renewal of the 
Irish Coercion Bill which was then expiring, and about to be renewed in parlia- 
ment, the strongly penal and restraining clauses of the previous act. “In the 
first discussion in the cabinet, (continued Sir James Graham), Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston, four of the principal 
members of the present ministry, (as I was told by a cabinet minister) distinctly 
agreed to the proposal of Lord Grey, and joined with him in the resolution, that 
it was, indeed, imperatively necessary to put down this association, and for that 
purpose, jhat the cabinet must retain all the penal clauses of the expiring bill. 
It is true that these four eminent individuals afterwards changed their mind ; they 
fell off from Lord Grey, and professed to entertain a different opinion, and there- 
fore Lord Grey was compelled to resign. But still the House will do well to re- 
member the two facts and inferences which this statement involves ; the first, 
that the four leading members of his Majesty’s government were at one period 
so strongly impressed with their urgent duty to put down this rebel association ; 
and secondly, that Lord Grey (almest the leader of the Whigs of England) held 
it to be a_ policy so imperative and indispensable, that he gave in his resignation 
when he could not carry it.” . 

The second head of the debate, namely ,—the merits of the Trish Municipal 
Bill, which Lord John Russell was abovt to introduce, was, as will be seen inthe 
debate, very meagrely treated by its supporters ; indeed, this circumstance of the 
principal subject of the debate being almost entirely passed over by the verv 
minister who produced it, was one of the most singular features of the animated 
discussion which ensued upon the introduction of the bill. This circumstance 
naturally leads to the question, why was this subject so treated? and why was 
there no mention made of the Irish Tithe Bill, and of other very important mea- 
sures, of which Lord John Russell and the other ministers had already given 
notice! In a general view of the actual state of Ireland, and in a kind of out- 
line of what the ministers intend, whence was this omission of so many intended 
bills! We have no doubt that thereason was simply this—that it isthe purpose of 
the ministers to nail their flag to this mast, and to sink or swim as they shall fail 
or succeed upon this bill. It is as much gs to say,—upon this ground we will 
fight our battle, because we know that upon this ground we have the best chance 
of the Radical portion of the people of England going with us. We see and 
know, that there is a strong clamour against the measures of our Government up- 
on the ground of the danger of the Irish Protestant Church; and therefore, that 
the Irish Tithe Bill willbe a very doubtful vantage ground. The Municipal Law 
Bill is a measure of more specions and attractive face ; awe will, therefore, make 
our battle upon this ground, and goto the public on this measure. } 

Such is the state of the question under this second head. We shall have am- 
ple opportunity, hereafter, of entering more fully into the intrinsic character of 
the measure itself, when the subject comes into debate upon its own merits ; it 
was manifestly introduced into parliament upon the present occasion for the sole 
purpose of marking out the ground upon which the main battle is to be fought 

The third part of the debate, namely, that which contains the announcement 
of the ministers, what will be their course of conduct, and what is their fixed 
purpose if the House of Lords shall reject the Municipal Bill,—this part of the 
debate, we repeat, is perhaps, the most important of the whole, inasmuch as it 
instructs the public in what they may expect, and prepares us for that resignation 
of ministers, or for that dissolution of parliament, which will infallibly occur 
should the Lords act as they did last year. We cannot more clearly explain this 
head of our subject than by quoting the express words of Lord J, Russell him- 
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1837. 


“J think it right to state,” said his Lordship, “* that I consider this to be 
which must be vital to the present administration. I am fully sensible 
of the evils of bringiag forward bills, year after year, and suffering them to be 
defeated and lost, without taking any further steps. I do not think that any go- 
yernment can permanently go on, and be fairly entitled to the confidence of this 
house, which hitherto has never been withheld from it, if we remain, as an ad- 
ministration, suffering principles to be adopted with regard to the government of 
Ireland against which we have decidedly and positively protested.” The public, 
therefore, know now what to expect, and we trust, will be prepared for it. 


PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 
From the Times. 


We purposely abstained yesterday from all comment on the petition of Messrs. 
Hansard, which was presented to the House of Commons on Monday night, be- 
cause it was stated in the discussion to which the petition gave rise, that the 
point at issue was to be adjudicated yesterday by a jury, under the direction of 
the Chief Justice of England. Our respect for the constitution and its maxims ; 
its ancient and long-recognized landmarks—is sincere, and not to be frittered 
away by party spirit, or weakened, impaired, or cooled by the declamations of 
political intriguers, of political zealots, or of mere politicians, who, unwarped and 
unheated, happen, nevertheless, to be subject to the incapacitating infirmities 
which attach to an assembly that appears to have as strangely as suddenly fallen 
into some extravagant notions respecting the extent of its powers. We now ap- 
proach the case. » ; 

Messrs. Hansard make in their petition the following statement: — 

“That your petitioners were, in the year 1828, appointed, and have since continued, 


inters to your hon. House. - 

i That under certain resolutions passed by this hon. House on the 12th day of August, 
1835, and the 18th of March, 1836, all Parliamentary papers and reports were, for the pur- 
pose of rendering the same more accessible to the public, directed to be sold by your pe- 
titioners at a rate below their actual cost, and from which sale your petitioners derive no 
rofit. , , : 
. “That in the month of April, 1836, your petitioners Jee. as such printers as afore- 
said, the reports of Mr. William Crawford and the Rev. Whitworth Russell, the inspectors 
for the home district of the prisons of Great Britain. 

“ That in the said reports is contained the following passage :—‘ We also found several 
books ; amongst them *Guthrie’s Grammar,” asong book, “* The Keepsake Annual for 
1836,” and the * , by ——,” 18 plates, published by Stockdale, 1827. This lastis a 
book of a most disgusting nature, and the plates are most obscene and indecent in the ex- 
treme.’ 

**That in the month of October last year, your petitioners received from one John Jo- 
seph Stockdale (supposed to be the person alluded to in the report above mentioned) an 
intimation that he was about to bring an action against your petitioners, to recover dama- 
ges for having printed and published the paragraph above set forth in the said reports. 

“That the said John Joseph Stockdale has subsequently commenced an action for libel 
in the Court of King’s Bench against your petitioners, having first laid his darnmages at the 
sum of 1,000 pounds, and subsequently increased such damages to the enormous sum of 
20,000 pounds. 

“That the said cause now stands for trial on Tuesday, the 7th day of February inst. 

‘That in consequence of your hon. House not being then sitting, your petitioners were 
unable to inform your hon. House of the facts and circumstances of the said action against 
your petitioners, but conceiving that the authority of your hon. House and its privilege to 
publish the said report would be a complete bar to any action, and being, moreover, unwil- 
ling that any disadvantage should be sustained, owing to a want of form, your petitioners 
directed their solicitors to take the necessary steps for defending the said action. 

‘* That your petitioners, under the advice of an eminent special pleader, desired to plead 
in bar of the said action the privilege of your petitioners as printers and publishers to your 
hon. House, and its protection from such cause of action. 

‘That a special plea to that effect was accordingly prepared, but struck out from the 
pleadings by order made by Mr. Justice Littledale, one of the honourable Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, on the ground that such defence was open under the plea of ‘ Not 
Guilty.’ 

“‘That your petitioners, thus anxious specially to plead the authority of your hon. ITouse 
for publishing the said report, but not being allowed to do so, have pleaded ‘ not guilty,’ and 
‘that the matter contained in the said report respecting the book published by the said John 
Joseph Stockdale is true.’ 

“That the plaintiff, the said John Joseph Stockdale, sueing your petitioners IN FORMA 
PAUPERIS, your petitioners, in the event of their defeating the said action, will probably 
fail in recovering even taxed costs from the said plaintiff. 

‘“‘ That the public sale of the papers of your hon. House is stated by the said plaintiff as 
an aggravation of his cause of action. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray the instructions of your hon. House in the 
matter of this their petition. 

The reader will observe, that whatever points of law may be involved in this 
case, the greatconstitutional question it raises is single and simple. It is this :— 
The House of Commons had thought proper to authorize the publication of its 
papers, such as the reports of its committees, &c. Suppose these papers to con- 
tain matter that reflects so injuriously on any of the Kine’s subjects as to be in 
law libellous, is the subject to have no remedy for the grievance because the 
House of Commons has authorized its infliction? This is the whole, the only, 
question. 

The Attorney-General, as counsel for Messrs. Hansard, thought proper to argue 
that the authority of the House of Commons was a justification of any libel—in 
other words, that the House of Commons may inflict a severe injury on the most 
unoffending subject of the King with impunity! To lead toan estimate of the 
extent this arguinent has, we need only mention that there are some libels which, 
in law, are cruninal, and consequently, that if the House of Commons may justify 
the commission of crimes of this nature, it is quite impossible to sey what crimes of 
other character may not be perpetrated under its auspices, to the outrage of all 
justice, the scandal of all morality, the insecurity of all property, and the injury of 
all persons, from the highest to the lowest. 

Let just and honest men, however, take courage ; forthe Chief Justice held 
the following language in his charge to the Jury :—‘ The questions which I shall 
leave to you upon the general issue are—first, whether the publication now com- 
plained of was made by the defendants ; and, secondly, if so, whether that publi- 
cation is libellous. On the third ground which has been submitted to you— 
namely, that this is a privileged publication, I am bound to say (as it comes before 
me as a question of law, for my direction) I entirely disagree from the law laid 
down by the learned counsel (the Attorney-General) for the defendants. J am 
not aware of the existence in this country of any body whatever which can privi- 
lege any servant of theirs to publish libels on any individual. Whatever ar- 
rangements may be made between the House of Commons and any publishers 
whom they may employ, I am of opinion, that the person who publishes that in 
his public shop, and especially for money, which can be injurious and possibly 
ruinous to any one of nis Masesty’s subjects, must answer to a court of justice 
to that subject, 1f he challenges him, for that litel. I wish to say so emphatically 
and§distinetly, because I think, if on the first opportunity that arose in a court of 
justice on sucha question that point were to be left unsatisfactorily explained, 
the judge who sat there MIGHT BECOME AN ACCOMPLICE IN THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE LIBERTIES OF HIS COUNTRY, AND EXPOSE EVERY INDIVIDUAL WHO LIVED IN 
IT TO A TYRANNY NO MAN OUGHT TO SUBMIT TO.” 

We take this to be worthy the best times of the bench of this country, and we 
congratulate our fellow-countrymen upon the evidence it affords, that whatever 
aggressions may be attempted upon the rights and liberties which the laws afford 
them, they have in the independence and the integrity of our Judges a strong sup- 
port, as well as sufficient justification, for the resistance they are bound to 
offer all such aggression, let them proceed from what quarter they may—whether 
from King, Lords, or Commons. 

To guard ourselves against the possibility of being misunderstood in these ob 
servations, (to guard against misrepresentation is impossible,) we beg to state that 
we know nothing about the book which is described as ‘“‘ obscene, indecent, and 
disgusting,” in the Parliamentary Report, and which the jury have found to de- 
serve that character. ‘The character of the book has nothing todo with the legal 
constitutional view of the case; for if the argument of the Attorney-General be 
worth anything, the House of Commons might run down the most modest work 
that ever was penned by the use of the same epithets, or might pirate and pub- 
lish the very book they stigmatize : and their authority—call it “ privilege” or 
what else Sr John Campbell may please—would prevent all remedy for the injus- 
tice of the first case, and all punishment for the immorality of the second. 


MR. O’CONNELL’S DECLINE OF POPULARITY. 


SPEECH OF T. STEELE, ESQ. IN LIMERICK. 

We this evening present our readers with an extraordinary speech delivered by 
Tom Steele, in Limerick, on Tuesday last, at a meeting of the county of Lime- 
rick Liberal Club, held at Quinlivan’s Hotel, in that city, onthe above day, and 
which we have obtained, through the kindness of a friend present on the occasion. 
After several had delivered their sentiments, some of which were unintelligible, 
upon the letters which have recently passed between Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith O’Brien, M.P., 

Mr. Steele rose, and was received with enthusiastic cheering and waving of 
hats. He said—Romans, countrymen, and lovers, hear me for my cause, and be 
silent that you may hear—for, if ever the cause of Ireland demanded of her 
friends and supporters calm, serious, and undivided attention, the present is that 
eventful crisis. [Loud cries of hear.] You have, many of you, lived in days 
of peace and tranquillity, and you have enjoyed the blessings of a free and liber- 
ty-giving constitution ; but you are now about to be stripped of all your boasted 
privileges, and to be subdued and trampled under foot by that base and unprinci- 
pled swindler and hireling, O'Connell. [Hear.] Yes; you are about to be 
ground down, as your wheat is ground in a mill, by this tyrant-dictator, and to be 
debased and oppressed, vilified and scandalized by this descendant of a Derrynane 
smuggler. DolI speak the truth? [Criesof You do.] AmI not uttering that 
which you yourselves know to be downright fact! [Cries of Youare.] I am 
glad you say so—rejoiced that you think with me, and still more rejoiced that 
we have detected the villain who was betraying our cause, and surrendering us 
bound hand and foot, to his political serfs and unprincipled followers. [ Loud 
cheers.] For a long time he cajoled us into a belief that he was the rara 
aris—the Solon—and the second Daniel come to judgment; but, great God ! 
how are the mighty fallen. [Tremendous cheering and laughter.) For a 
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long time we praised his acts, because we thought they were directed for 
our good—we lauded his name, because we thought it was associated with liberty 
= = equality for all mankind—we dubbed him a demi-god, because we 

ev im more than an angel in action, and something less than a deity in 
form ; but, merciful Heavens ! what a dethronement is here. (Continued cheer- 
ing.) I believed him—you believed him—to be all I have now said ; and if, two 
years ago, and while we retained such a creed, we were informed he would prove 
the scoundrel he has since turned out, would we have believed such information ' 
{No.] Would we have believed that he not only would lend his aid to prevent 
the poor of Ireland from getting seasonable relief ; but also, that he would inter- 
lard his speeches and letters with dictatorial rules and despotic commands! I tell 
you that we would not. But above and before all, would we have believed that 
he would in this month of January, 1837, call—for it is a call—upon the intelli- 
gent constituency, of the county of Limerick, to oust such a man as Mr. O’Brien 
from its representation? I say such a man, and that in eulogy of him ; for ve- 
rily I do think we never could find so truly honest or independent a man to repre- 
sent our wants aud wishes in the House of Commons. I know we could not 
obtain a higher principled fellow, nor one who would more fearlessly state his 
opinions in the face of open day. {Tremendous cheers.] I confess I admire 
the man who has the manliness to state his own views on public subjects, not 
caring whether such views accord or clash with those of the mendicant of Der- 
tynane ; such a course shows courage, integrity, honour, principle, and indepen- 
dence that deserves to be recorded in the page of Ireland's history, and handed 
down to posterity, as a proof and testimonial of what men denominated Radicals 
were fearless enough to do, in despite of the wishes and desires of an unfeeling 
and slandering self-appointed and self-styled dictator. [Renewed cheers.] This 
O’Brien has done. [Hear.} This he has fearlessly and practically done (Hear. } 
This is the part he has candidly and igenuously performed, and performed too to 
admiration. [Hear.] Will you not snpport, then, such a representative, unmind- 
ful of even the threats or slanders of O'Connell! [We will.] Will you not 
keep him in that place and high position, which by his talents and integrity he is 
entitled still to hold? [Loud cries of We will.] I thank you for that answer. 
It does credit both to the heads and hearts of those from whom it emanates—it 
tells me that Ireland still contains men incapable of being warped from their true 
and laudable purpose, and that there is still a hope for— 

“* Whips being placed in every honest hand, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world,” 
who would dare to keep his conntrymen in bondage, slavery, and serf-like degra- 
dation. [Cheers.] It tells me, finally, that the hour is arrived when Ireland's 
curse will crumble into dust before the mighty voice of an honest, indignant, and 
emancipated people, who have proved themselves too pure to be bought by 
sordid gain to upheld a debauched chief, and too proud to submit to dictation, 
at once base, treacherous, and debauching. (Mr. Steele sat down amidst loud 
vehement cheering, which lasted several minutes.) 
aoe ae 
GAMBLING. 

The trial between Lord De Roos and Mr. Cumming was concluded on the 13th 
of Feb. when a verdict was found for the defendant. The case excited an unu- 
sual degree of interest, the facts of which are briefly these :—-Some few months 
since, Lord de Roos, who was a frequenter of one of the gambling houses in 
London, called the Traveller's Club, was detected in cheating at cards, and com- 
pelled not only to leave the Ciub, but the country also. He repaired to the 
Continent, where he remained but a very short time, when he returned to Lon- 
don. As soon as he made his re-appearance there some newspaper publications 
were made by several individuals (including Mr. Cumming) which drew replies 
from Lord de Roos. ‘The result was that the latter wished to submit the whole 
matter to a Court of Honovr, but Mr. Cumming insisted upon having the case 
brought before a Court of Justice, and to this end publicly made the direct charge 
of cheating. Lord de Roos was then left no alternative and accordingly brought 
a suit. The result was, after a close investigation, which occupied several days, 
a verdict for the defendant—or, in other words, a verdict of guilty against Lord 
de Roos, who is the premier baron of England, the patent bearing the date of 
1264. He isthe son of Lord Henry Fitzgerald and is in his 47th year; Mr. Cum- 
ming is the son of an opulent commercial gentleman, doing business in St. Pe- 
tersburgh. He is said to have recently lost £30,000 sterling at the gaming 
table. 

The following evidence of Sir William Ingilby will give our readers an idea of 
the mode in which the cheating was accomplished : 

Sir William Ingilby—‘‘I am an old member of Graham's Club. I have been 
nearly thirty years a member of it. I have known Lord de Roos as a member, 
and have frequently seen him play whist there. I was in the Club in March, 
April, and part of May. I know the trick called sauter la coupe, and I know the 
legerdemain by which the ace can be got to the bottom of the pack.” 

Witness explained what he believed was called the trick of sauter la coupe.— 
A pack of cards was handed him; and he showed, after the cards were cut, that 
by a transposition of the two divisions of the cards, the ace or king was again 
brought to the bottom. The performance of the trick created much laughter. 

Witness proceeded —“ I have played a good deal at Graham’s Club ; and I have 
remarked the extraordinary manner in which Lord De Roos played ; and recol- 
lecting the trick of my early days, and likewise observing that he almost invaria- 
bly turned up an ace or a king, I resolved to watch; and the first time I did, I 
saw the trick done. I will not swear to a hundred times, but I have seen Lord 
De Roos do the trick of sauter la coupe fifty times at least. I never played with 
Lord De Roos but at Graham’s Club. I observed, with respect to dealing, that 
his Lordship handled the cards in a very extraordinary manner; he was in the 
habit of putting the kings and queens on their legs, and feeling them; and, that 
first attracted my attention. He used to deal very slowly and when the cards 
were cut there was a sort of ‘king cough,’ as if to distract the attention. I am 
speaking now of the ‘pass,’ or sauter /a coupe. I never played with him willingly 
after I first observed this. This was about five or six years ago, and I was fully 
certain that an ace or king was sure to be turned up.” 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General.—‘ I have seen his Lordship do the 
trick twice of a day, and then an ace or a king was invariably turned up. I don’t 
think that he ever turned up anything else when I was looking at him.” 

———— 
ANOTHER (maxine THE rourtn) ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE 
KING—NEW INFERNAL MACHINE. 

On Sunday Feb. 19, at 5 A. M. the prefect of police having cognizance of the 
nefarious intentions of a person named Champion, sent his commissary Vassal 
and others to his domicil, rue de l’hotel de Ville, No. 38, to make the necessary 
examinations. Champion exhibited much trepidation, but the agents of the police 
proceeded immediately to their business. In anobscure corner of the garret they 
found an Infernal Machine, half completed, which was from 7 to8 inches in width, 
four in depth, with three rows of drawers, containing three distinct compart- 
ments. On the first were to be placed seven small cannon pistols, directed ho- 
rizontally ; in the second, six with an oblique direction, to the right; and in the 
third, six, with a like direction left. The mode of using it, as explained by 
Champion was to erect a battery, and communicate with it by a cord, whereby 
trains of powder were to be set off successively so as to explode each range of 
pistols, commencing with the first—the pistols also to go off separately. Cham- 
pion confessed his intention to destroy with it, if possible, the life of the king.— 
He said his plan was to place the machine in a small hand cart filled with furniture 
as if in the act of moving it.—The machine was to be placed at the height of 5 
or 6 feet, and to be covered with a mattress. The cart was then to be placed 
on the road to Neuilly, near where the King usually passed. 

Champion was then conducted to the Prefecture, where, during the morning, 
he expressed his regret of not accomplishing his purpose. Shortly after the guard 
had gone out of his cell, Champion suspended himself by his cravat to a bar of 
the window. He had got on to his bed, and then pushing it suddenly from him 
caused his death immediately. He had, for several days before, been repeatedly 
drunk, saying he would soon go to the Place St. Jacques, the place of executions. 
He had been suspected during the trial of Polignac, &c. It is supposed he has 
accomplices. Some have been arrested, among others his mistress, named Saget 
and a fencing master named Janvier. ‘The first intimation that the authorities 
had of Champion’s design was 15 days before, in an anonymous letter, the clue 
to which they ferreted out. ‘The would be assassin was @ locksmith. A sus- 
pected café in the garden of the Tuileries near the rue Rivoli, and which is said 
to have a subterranean passage with the street has been demolished. Champion 
was 45 years of age, and his body was conveyed to the Dead House for inspec- 
tion. His skin is tattooed—he had served in Don Pedro's army. 





Died, at Ballyrock, near Coleraine, Ireland, on the Ist of January last, at the advanced 
age of 81 years, Mrs. Mary Graham, mother of John Graham, M. D. of the British Army, 
and of David Graham, Esq. of this city. Of her it may be truly said, she lived the life, 
and died the death, of the righteous. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 114 a 12 per cent. prem. 
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By the arrival of the North America from Liverpool, and the Utica from 
Havre, our dates are brought down to the 25th from France, and 22d from 


England. 
The papers furnished by these arrivals are so crowded with matter, that we 


can only briefly allude to many of the important topics which they contain. In 
France, it will be observed with regret, that another attempt was about to be 
made on the life of the King, by means of a new infernal machine ; the plot was 





happily discovered, the assassin siezed and sent to prison, where he committed 
suicide. These repeated attempts to take the life of the sovereign by means so 
cowardly and despicable, are exceedingly disgraceful to the national character. 
Surely if Louis Philippe be so bad a King, some general rising on the part of the 
people, or at least some more manly method of dethroning him, should be re- 
sorted to. 

In England all eyes are directed to .the proceedings in Parliament. ‘The no- 
tices of new motions and the discussions that have already taken place, are no 
less numerous than important. Seldom, indeed, has the House of Commons 
shown so much alacrity in proceeding to the business of the session. 

Sir William Molesworth brought forward one of the series of the Radical mo- 
tions on the 14th, which was for the purpose of abolishing the qualification for 
members to sit in Parliament. This motion was debated for some time, but 
with no extraordinary animation. Lord John Russell opposed it upon grounds 
of form rather than of principle, because Sir William had inadvertently changed 
the shape of his motion. His Lordship, it is shrewdly suspected, was glad to 
avail himself of any pretext that would excuse his opposition in the eyes of his 
Radical friends. The other members of the cabinet and their adherents cut the 
whole affair, by leaving the House before the vote was taken ; the question was, 
therefore, in a great measure left to the Radicals and Tories. Upon a division 
there appeared for the motion 104, against it 133, majority 29. 

The two parties were fairly pitted against each other on the introduction of the 
Irish Corporation Bill; up to that period the business had proceeded somewhat 
harmoniously. The Bill resembles that of the last session, except being more 
radical in some of its provisions. After two night’s debate, leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. It is upon this question that the Cabinet will try their strength, 
not only in Parliament, but with the country. If it should be carried, as no 
doubt it will, triumphantly through the Commons, and be again rejected by the 
Lords, it is the intention of Ministers either to resign or dissolve the Parliament ; 
either proceeding will cause the utmost agitation in the country for a time, but the 
result will show us in legible characters, the prospects of the Tory party, the fate of 
the Cabinet, and perhaps the fate of the Constitution. ‘The appropriation clause 
in the Tithe Bill, is for the present abandoned, as that stirred up the religious 
feelings of the country, and the Ministers have cunningly enough taken the more 
popular ground of Municipal Reform. We regret that our limits prevent us from 
going fartherinto this matter, but we refer our readers to an article from Bell’s Mes- 
senger, which lays bare the whole question, and from which a clear and defi- 
nite view of the policy of the cabinet may be obtained. We have gone over all 
the late papers, and find nothing so clear and comprehensive. 

At length an Irish Poor Law Bill has been introduced, an event to be hailed 
with unbounded satisfaction by every humane mind ; and what is of some conse- 
quence also, Mr. O’Connell, heretofore the staunch opponent of this measure, 
daring no longer to set himself against it, has acknowledged himself its advocate. 
We have given his speech as well as a sketch of the plan in a previous column. 
The Agitator has done right, for his unfeeling opposition has cost him much of 
his popularity, and would have seriously diminished the “rent” he abstracts from 
his starving countrymen. Some idea of this may be formed from the speech 
lately delivered by Mr. Thomas Steele, which will be found among our extracts. 
Mr. O’Connell was also denounced in language equally strong, but not so virulent 
by Col. Napier, at the Bath Reform Meeting. 

The question of the seizure of the Vixen by the Russians in the Black Sea, 
is still unexplained and unsettled. Lord Palmerston, when interrogated upon the 
subject, simply replies that he is not yet furnished with the opinion of the King’s 
Advocate, to whom the matter was referred ; and repeats that in so grave a mat- 
ter the government must not be urged into any premature discussions or disclo- 
sures. ‘This is anything but satisfactory ; still the best informed journals do not 
appear to be apprehensive as to the result. 





In another place we have given an account of a question between the au- 
thorised printers to the House of Commons, and Stockdale, the publisher, as to 
an alleged libel by the former in the exercise of their official duties. The com- 
plainant is a man with whom the public are not likely to sympathize, but that is 
not matter of consideration : the question involves a highly important privilege 
asserted by the House of Commons, and, until now, undisputed, out of doors. 
It involves the validity of a right, which, if not established, maims the privilege 
of Parliament in a very important point, and gives a right to individuals which is 
calculated to curb the freedom of debate in the legislature. Lord Chief Justice 
Denman has decided the abstract question against the Printers, but there are 
persons of considerable legal authority and influence who are of a contrary 
opinion; and the matter is likely to undergo a grave discussion. The dispute is 
altogether so novel, that we can hardly as yet give an opinion upon it, but it is 
also one of such consequence that we shall not fail to keep our attention upon 
the proceedings that relate to it. In the meantime we may add that Lord John 
Russell brought forward the subject in the Commons, on the 14th ult., upon which 
occasion his Lordship, the Speaker, Mr. Wynn, and Mr. O'Connell, were deci- 
dedly favourable to the opinion of the Parliamentary right; and Lord John Rus- 
sell, in conclusion, gave notice that he should at an early day bring forward a 
special motion upon the question. 





The late accounts from England indicate an increased commercial gloom ; the 
money market is much embarrassed, and we had the additional unfavowable in- 
telligence that a fall of three halfpence per pound had taken place in the great staple 
of America—cotton. This caused a general depression in this city, together with a 
fall of stocks, and rise of exchange to 12 per cent. The accounts however, by the 
Utica from Havre, are more favourable, the English money market being easier, 
and cotton having advanced a half penny per pound. The failures have net been 
numerous either here or at Philadelphia, and the promptitude with which notes 
are paid at the Banks, and mercantile obligations met, generally, give evidence of 
great local resources, and afford hope of a fortunate issue to the present difficulties. 

An idea prevails that the withdrawal of an undue portion of specie from Eng- 
land to supply the place of small notes in this country, has, in some degree, 
caused the pecuniary derangement now existing in Great Britain. That derange- 
ment has led to a stagnation of business, and lessened the demand for raw foreign 
produce, particularly cotton, and hence the rapid decline in the price of that article. 
Thus it is made to appear that the introduction of gold and silver has led to the pre- 
sent commercial difficulty, and impoverished thefcountry. This question we shall 
not discuss, but we are of opinion, that if this country should follow up her plan 
of a specie circulation, that serious inconvenience will arise. The quantity of 
gold and silver required in England and the United States for the ordinary pur- 
poses of daily life, is too great to admit of the abolition of small notes without 
producing changes that will be highly mischievous in their consequences. Mexico 
has not for the last twenty years yielded her usual supply of the precious metals ; 
and it should also be recollected that during the same period, trade, commerce, 
and population have vastly increased, and property of many kinds augmented in 
value, consequently an increased circulating medium has been required, with a 
diminished supply. The deficiency, both here and in England, has been made up by 
the issue of small notes, which rendered the absence of the metals less perceptible . 
But now that these notes are withdrawn, the paucity of the metallic medium has be- 
come obvious, and hence proceeds much of the scarcity we now experience. We 
do not say that to this cause is to be attributed all the present pressure—specula- 
tion and expensive living have contributed their due share and must work out 
their own cure , but we do say that the quantity of metallic coin is insufficient 
for general use and, that a re-issue of small notes, both here and in England upon 
a guarded and limited scale, would heal many of our difficulties and restore trade 
to a healthy state. 
Mr. John Simpson of the Royal Gazette office, New Brunswick, sailed in the 
St. Andrew for Liverpool. 
We this day forward to our subscribers the Title Page and Index of the last volume.— 
The latter will be found, we trust, copious and well arranged. 

Foreign Office, Feb. 10.—The King has appointed James Kennedy, Esq. barrister-at-law, 
in the room of William Sharp MacLeay, Esq. retired, to be his Majesty’s Judge in the 


Mixed British and Spanish Court of Justice, established at the Havannah, under the treaty 
concluded on the 28th of June 1835, between Great Britain and Spain, for the abolition of 


the slave trade. 























RS. HASSALL, No. 77 Broadw ay, has just received her Spring assortment of Hats 
N and Caps, of the latest and most approved style of Paris fashions—together with 


Leghorn Hats of an extra superfine quality ; Straws, and @ variety of fancy articles, 

















As performed by the celebrated Prague Company— 
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She Albion. 


THE VENETIAN GALLOP. 
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for the Piano Forte. New York, published at Atwill’s Music Saloon, 201 Broadway. 
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Davieties. 


2 

The incipient M. D.—Some of the stratagems resorted to by needy einpirics 
to get into practice are very ingenious, and many a regular physician has been 
obliged to have recourse to similar artifices to procure employment. It is related | 
of a Parisian physician, that, on his first arrival in the capital, he was in the ha- 
bit of sending his servant in a carriage, about day-break, to rap at the doors of the 
principal mansions, to inquire for his master, as he was sent for to repair instant- ! 
ly to such a prince, who was dying. The drowsy porter naturally replied, with | 
much ill-humour, ‘That he knew nothing of his master.” ‘ What! did he not 





pass the night in this house ?’ replied the footman, apparently astonished. ‘ No,’ 
gruffly answered the Swiss : ‘there's nobody ill here.’ ‘Then I must have mis- | 
taken the house. Is not this the Hotel of the Duke of "—* No. Go to} 


the devil!”’ exclaimed the porter, closing the ponderous gates. From this house 
his valet then proceeded from street to street, alarming the whole neighbourhood 
with his loud rap. Of course, nothing else was spoken of in the porter’s lodge, | 
the grocer’s shop, and the servants’ hall, for nine days. 

New Houses of Parliament.—It is stated in the newspapers, that Mr. Barry | 
in compliance with the orders of the Speaker, has presented an estimate of the 
details for erecting the splendid structure which carried away the prize in this great 
competition ; and that the amount was less than his rough general estimate, by 
724,986/. ‘The plans, &c. are referred to competent authorities for examinatien 
letus hope that no wretched economy (or its pretence) will be allowed to interfere 
with this national undertaking : 

On a pair of Lovers who were always billing 


Oh! who can paint these lovers’ bliss! 
The day to them was one long kiss ; 
You would have thought, sir, had you seen them, 
They'd but one pair of lips between them 
A library having taken fire, some one expressed a hope that no /ires were lost : 
“None,” was the reply, “except the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’” 





When Parr was solicited to subscribe to Dr. Busby's translation of Lucretius, | 
published at a high price, he declined doing so, observing, that at the proposed | 
cost it would indeed be Lucretius Carus. 

Absence of Mind.—A man entering the chambers of Professor V——, found | 
him with his watch in the saucepan, and intently gazing on the egg, which he held | 
in his hand, watch fashion, to determine the time 

Smith complained of incipient influenza, as he sat down to dinner at the Gar- 
rick : he, however, eat heartily of duck, and revived. ‘* You seem better,” said 
Jesse. “Yes, sir; I have been cured bya quack medicine,” replied the in- 
valid. 


When Racine consulted Corneille about his tragedy of Alexandre, Corneille 
advised him to abandon tragedy, telling him that he was destitute of talent for 
this sort of writing. Fontenelle gave the same advice to Voltaire, after his tra- 
gedy of Brutus. So great may be the errors of great critics 

Remarkable Anagram.—Pilate’s question to our Saviour, ‘* What is truth 7” 
in the Latin vulgate stands thus—Quid est veritas? These letters transposed | 
make Est ver qui adest. ‘It is the man before thee.” 


“The Sea Nymph's Invitation to the Evening Star. 
Bright Star of Evening, oh, whither away! 
A nymph of the dark wave entreats thee to stay; 
Or invites thee to roam 
With her to her home, 
Where silvery fishes through coral groves play. 


Bright Star of Evening, I pr'ythee don’t fear 
To bathe thy fair face in our element clear ; 
And our guest shalt thou be, 
While the queen of the sea 
Shall songs of the ocean sing sweetly to thee. 


Bright Star of Evening, the foam-embossed shell 

Shall bear thee where coral and sea-flowers dwell ; | 
There crowned shalt thou be 
By the nymphs of the sea ; 

Then come, brightest Star, to our palace of pearl.” 

An auctioneer having turned publican, was soon after thrown into the King’s 
Bench ; on which the following paragraph appeared in the Morning Post :-—* Mr. 
A. who lately quitted the pulpit for the bar, has been promoted to the bench.” | 

The unwillingness of persons above forty, to remember facts and persons with 
which and whom they were contemporary, has been happily called by a wit, ‘ the 
darkness of the middle ages.’ ; 

A book and pamphiet seller, living in the New Hungerford Arcade, has two | 
papers in his window, on one of which is written “ The Influenza to be had here | 
for 2d.” 

A rich spinster, Miss M 
property to five nieces 
single 





She who marries loses her share, which is to be divided among the re- 


| only. 


| Wellto call at Cochran’s lace 


| ed and from the best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers, in conse- 
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| vided. These ships wil! 


. lately deceased at Weymouth, has left her large } be responsible for any lette 
They are to enjoy it equally as long as they remain | “Ms are signed therefor 














maining virgins ; if they all marry, then a male relation is to succeed to the whole. 
—Dorset paper. 

{In what other way could she revenge herself ow that sex which had so long 
neglected her '} 

Coincidences. —A Mrs. Seymour died lately at Hornchurch, in whose life and 
death occurred the following coincidences :—She was born on a Thursday ; was 
baptized on a Thursday; married her first husband on a ‘Thursday; conferred 
the same happiness on a second husband on a Thursday ; completed her 70th | 
year ona Thursday: died on a Thursday; was buried on a Thursday ; and, 
finally, had her funeral sermon preached on a Thursday 


| 
| 








BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street 

R. MEIR respectfully invites the attention of his customers and the ladies of New York 
geiierally, to his extensive and superior assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the 
most fashionable shapes, which cannot be surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in } 
the Union. Also,a splendid assortment of Spring Ribbons, newly received. 

“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” 
TOTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions at the present day, | 
and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification to publish for the peru 

sal of the public, one communication just received from a friend, whicn speaks in the high | 
est terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— | 





Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836. 
Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduction to 
Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and beg you will at 
an early opportunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and effectual manner in 
which he recently operated on my teeth ; the Procelain (incurruptible) he inserted for me, 
are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to distinguish the difference ; those he 
filled for Mrs. K. have never ached since. For inserting, filling, and extracting, his skill is | 
very superior, and as far as my influence extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my 
friends. If he could make arrangements to come on here, it would be worth his attention. 
Name it to him. You are at liberty to use this letter as you please. 
With compts to Mrs. P. I am yours sincerely, R 
To I. P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. (Dec. 17, 6m*} 
FFVHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and | 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. {Feb. 11.) 


JF po neem OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr, 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- | 
out an operation, except CaTERAaCT EntropiuM and Staphyloma. ] 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 
N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision | 
Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock (Jan.14.-tf.] | 


; 
ACE GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES.—Thomas Cochran respectfully informs the ladies | 

4 that he has received part of his spring stock, among which are a splendid assortment 
of French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich; also, two cases 
French capes, very rick, and one case linen cambric handkerchiefs and cuffs, with several 
cases Scotch and English needle worked collars, the cheapest goods of the kind ever ofer- 
ed for sale in this city ; a great variety of infant’s embroideries of every description, an ex- 
tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a general assortment of every descrip- 
tion of lace and embroideries. Ladies who want goods of the above description would do 
and embroidery warehouse, 64 Catherine street, or at his 
store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishments inthis city exclusively devoted to 
the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies may rely on it that the goods are well select- 








quence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues to receive. 








His intention is to take the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the goods, | 
wholesale and retail THOMAS COCHRAN, } 
64 Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Spring street 
{March 18-Im} 
RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the | 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of ther | 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. } 


Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 





(Jan. 1-4m-] | 
ALEXANDER MANNING, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI (Feb25-3m.} | 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November 
New Ship Siddons—S80th December. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These stnps are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores. including wines, &c. will be pro- 
be commanded by experienced masters, who wi!) make every ex- 
ertion to give genera! satisfaction. Neither the captains aor the owners of these ships will 
rs, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
For freight or passage apply to 





FROM LIVERPOOL 
Ship Garrick—15th December 
Ship Shakspeare—15th January 
Ship Siddons—15th February. 


(Sept. 17—Iy.) WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Live 





ws ES.—The subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own im 

portation, in bottle, among which are the following, viz 

Madeiras—Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; East and West India, very old; Old 
London Particular ; Table Madeira ; Canary do. in wood. 

Sherries—Delicate Pale and Brown ; Rich Fruity do., Old deep Gold Coloured ; Amote 
tilado Puro; Francea Pale and Brown 

Ports—Rich Fruity Port ; Very delicate, Old; Old Crusted; Do. Tawny. 

French and German—Charpagne, various brands; Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets; St. 
Julien and La Rose, do.; Burgundy and Hermitage ; Mosel! and Sauterne ; Hock, variows 
brands. (Feb25-31 J.C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be consposed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the = h, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, W.H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “10, “ 10, “ 10, © 27%, * @7, © go, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, oe .* we * 20,|March 7, July 7, Nov 7%, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ WW, “ WW, * 12%, 
Quebec. F. H. Hebard, mem th F&F hw t. e f oe fF Ue, 
New Ship, D. Chadwick, “« 2, * 20, * 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7%, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, {March}, July 1, Nov. 1,) “* 17, “ WW, © WW, 
Samson, R. Sturges, a. = ee = a” , See S 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, * 20,,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7%, 
Ontario, iH. Huttleston, | April 1 Aug. 3, Dee 1 * FF, * HH, * 
Toronto, R.Griswold, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 7, “ @7, “ 97, 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« oO, “ 2, * 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $146, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wit 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. | Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Havre, C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May &,/Nov. 8, March1, June 16 

Sully, ID. Lines, a = §  - © BM .*. Bee 5 

Utica, Depeyster, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb (24, June 24, Oct. & 

Burgundy, |J. Rockett, |Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,)Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July § 

Rhone, | W. Skiddy, « 24, “ 36, June 8) “ 8, April 1, “ 

Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 4 

Charlemagne, Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,)Dec. 16, April 8, Aug. 1 

Francois | st, |J. Castoff, | “ 16, Mar. 8 “ 24JJan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 

Normandie, |W. W. Pell, | “ 24, “ 16, July | ¢* 6 Mai, “« © 

Erie, J. Funk, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1,!April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 

Formosa, |W. B. Orne, Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,\Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 

Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ‘ 16, April 8, “ 24,/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 

Poland, Anthony, = = WH, Avy. Ci “~ © rai, * 

France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)/May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 4 

Albany, J. Johnston, ‘Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


| tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 


cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
Tpool 





Ships Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
‘ork. Liverpoel. 
North America, |C. Dixey, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, *-e& F* @& © qe; © , “84 * 8, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, MarchI, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, a =“ * i © “ eo * 86, 
Columbus, N. RB. Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington | H. Holdrege, Se a rae ee oe 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “* 16, “ 16,\April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, N.HBoldese, “SS “SBS “SM *§ & *€ & * @& 
South America, {R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, -_ - = © a, * en © we OM, 
England, B. L. Waite, “16, “ 1, “ 6,i\May 1, Sept. 1, Jen. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ©. @.* Gi fF 2.2, 6 * & 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “* 16, “~ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, |E. Nye, i*g “8 @ @ om « ow 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “* 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, "os * & .*¢ Bh .© .@ « @ * 6G, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal] be of the best hind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Live 


Orpheus, North America, 


rpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 


S. WHITNEY 


SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships N leon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
a GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., MN. ¥. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeck. 


SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.¥ 


